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How the critics feel 


about gas just might change 
your brand to Fact. 


You might not know it, but cigarette smoke is 
mostly gas—many different kinds. Not just ‘tar’ 
and nicotine. 
And despite what we tobacco people think, 
some critics of smoking say it’s just as important to 
cut down on some of the gases as 
it is to lower ‘tar’ and nicotine. 
No ordinary cigarette does 
both. But Fact does. 
Fact is the first cigarette with 
the revolutionary Purite filter. And 
Fact reduces gas concentrations 
while it reduces ‘tar’ and nicotine. 
Read the pack. It tells how 
you get the first low gas, low ‘tar’ Fact is the first cigarette with 
smoke with good, rich taste. The weedy iene ae 
___ ‘Taste as good as the leading passin ican. 
king-size brand. gases in smoke that taste bad. 
__ And that’s not fiction. By code dary tamrmecua 
That’s a Fact. So, for the first time, you get 
low gas, low “tar,” and satisfying 


taste in one cigarette. 
Fact: The low gas, low “tar.” 


Available in regular and menthol. 
‘tal’ 
* 
Fact: The low gas, low ‘tar: 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








Pan Ams 
got the longest legs 


I 








While they may not reach directly to your front 
door, no matter where you live in the U.S. you can 
benefit from Pan Am’s new long distance flights. Just 
catch a domestic flight to one of our gateway cities 

From New York you can fly non-stop to 
Bahrain (a 6,601 mile leg) and to Tokyo (a 6.754 mile 
leg). New Zealand is only one stop away, then on to 
Sydney. Returning from Sydney, youre still only one 
stop away from New York. (The stop in both 
directions is San Francisco.) 

From San Francisco you can fly non-stop to 
New Zealand, then on to Sydney, and non-stop back 
from either country. (San Francisco to Auckland, a 


6,754 mile leg. Sydney to San Francisco. a 7,400 mile 


leg, is the longest scheduled non-stop flight in 
commercial aviation history.) 


the business. 





From downtown Los Angeles, you're only a 
non-stop away from Tokyo. (That's a 5,478 mile leg.) 
All these flights are made possible by our 
long-range 747 SPs. Besides the SP, Pan Am has the 
world’s largest fleet of 747s and serves 91 cities in 61 

countries, on 6 continents. 

And you'll get all the comforts PanAm 
passengers can take for granted. Choice of meals, 
choice of movies, and plenty of room to live in. 

You might even find that when it comes to 
flying long distances, our competition hasn't got a leg 
to stand on. 
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‘America’s airline to the world. 


See your travel agent. 








A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


“Tenn 9 JEANI To many Americans, Rupert Mur- 
} doch may have been an unknown figure 
until he bought the New York Post and, 
barely catching his breath, hustled to take 
over as well New York and New West 
magazines, plus the Village Voice. But the 
press lord from Down Under is no strang- 
er to TIME readers—or TIME staffers. As 
long ago as 1970, TIME reported on the 
fast-moving Aussie publisher’s impact on 
London in a story titled “Stooping to Con- 
quer.” In 1973 we followed Murdoch’s ex- 
pansion to the U‘S. as owner of the San 
Antonio Express and News; in 1974 we 
took a look at his newborn National Star. 
When Murdoch signed his New York 
Post deal in November, Staff Writer Don- 
ald Morrison was speaking to him within 
minutes for a detailed account of the pur- 
i chase. Coincidentally, about the same 
BEDELL, FRIEDRICH, MORRISON time, both Morrison and Reporter-Re- 
WITH MURDOCH PAPERS searcher Sarah Bedell were checking ru- 
mors of growing friction at New York be- 
tween Editor Clay Felker and some members of the board. When 
Murdoch's battle for control of the magazine went into high gear on 
New Year's Eve, we were thus prepared with background on the two 
protagonists. Last week Morrison and Bedell tapped their press sourc- 
es as the story unfolded; Bedell spent a day with Murdoch as he was fit- 
ting together the final pieces of his takeover. 

Other TIME staffers added some personal impressions of the man 
for this week’s cover story. Art Critic Robert Hughes recalled his 
days as an artist on the Sydney Daily Mirror in the early 1960s, 
when he was earning £12 for each of his cartoons. When Murdoch 
bought the paper, he called Hughes into his office and promptly low- 
ered the fee to £3. Hughes just as promptly quit. (But this week he 
good-naturedly tossed off a free drawing of his former employer as a 
koala bear to help illustrate this Publisher's Letter.) 

The cover story was written by Morrison, 
with a sidebar on Felker by Michael Demarest 
and a parody of Murdoch's publications, old and 
new, by Paul Gray. All this reflects an abiding 
interest in the press that began with TIME’s first 
issue in 1923. We feel that it is both a signif- 
icant and lively beat. Says Morrison: “We tell 
our readers what's going on behind the scenes 
in government, the arts and business. I think 
the people who present the news are just as im- 
portant for us to try to understand.” Adds Otto 
Friedrich, who edited the cover package: “When 
the subject is as rare and rollicking as Rupert 
Murdoch, writing and reading about him can 
also be a lot of fun.” 
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ESCAPE TO A DIFFERENT TIME. 





For the names of fine stores exhib- 
There are 20 slim Fairchild styles __ iting these watches, call 800-227-9990 
for men and women. From $70 Escape to a different time. Now 


The distinctive Fairchild Digital Watch date to within 60 seconds a year. 
Ruggedly handsome. Surprisingly slim 
And capable of reporting time and 


FAIRCHILD 


CHC/1 





CHe/2 





A NOW draft (like the one above) looks like a check, is filled out like a check, does 
everything that a check does. . . and is accepted in all 50 states. So pay your bills the easy 
way, from the comfort of your home or at the place you shop. 

You are automatically eligible to open a Fairfield NOW account if you have a Fairfield 
mortgage, a Fairfield passbook savings or certificate account. All we ask is that individual! 
Fairfield NOW account holders keep a minimum balance of $500 in their savings accounts, 
and that corporations or other businesses maintain a $1,000 savings balance. NOW 
accounts, however, require no minimum balance. And there are no service charges. You 
can also transfer funds from your Fairfield savings account to a NOW account by phone 

A monthly statement, together with your canceled NOW drafts, will be mailed to you 
every month, so you'll have a permanent record of all transactions. Visit our savings 
department and open your NOW account now. Safe, personal and most convenient! 


YOUR KEY TO HAPPIER LIVING 


airfield Savings 


1601 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60647 Phone HUmboidt 9-4800 FSLIC 








If your boss left tomorrow, 
would you get his job? 





Right Now, people 
at your Company are 
watching you and mea- 
suring you for your 
next job. 

Are you ready? 

Do you know 
enough about your 
company, about your 
business, about busi- 





ness in general? 






thing of significance 
they can find anywhere 
in the world that will 
affect you and your 
business and delivers it 
into your hand. For 
you to know. For you 
CO USe. 
You can get The 
Wall Street Journal 
delivered to your home 








Are you up-to-the- - 
minute on what's going on in the world? Do 
you know the latest business trends, the lat- 
est business thinking? 

Are you knowledgeable about economic 
currents that are just now forming that may 
change the way your company does business? 

Do you know what's happening today in 
Detroit that will affect your company? In 
Washington? In Europe, Asia, the Near 
East? Do you know? 

The Wall Street Journal is written and 
edited to help you answer “Yes” to all those 
questions. To help you be ready. 

Every business day, the world’s largest 
Statt of business-new’s experts collects every- 





- or office every business 
day for just 86¢" a week for any period from 
20 weeks to a year. Just fill out and mail in 
the attached reply card. Or, if the card has 
been used, simply write to: The Wall Street 
Journal, 200 Burnett Road, Chicopee, Mass. 
01021. That's all there is to it. Start reading 
The Journal. Your eyes may be on your next 


ses eves "Te 
Wall Street 
Journal 


*Price good in United States and possessions 








THIS WEEKEND INSTEAD OF BACKGAMMON 
WITH THE BERKLEYS... 
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COME TO OTTAWA. 
For a capital mini vacation 
When che Parliament buildings glisten in the snowy moonlight 
Skaters drift along che frozen canal 
And che arts flower in the National Arts Centre 
Come indoors where the chefs are serving up their famous French 
Canadian cuisine and bilingual hospicalicé 
All this and more. Just a drive from the Gatineau mountain resorts 
Call your travel agent or airline today for special horel 
weekend packages 


Canada 


SO MUCH TO GO FOR 


WORK CLOSE TO GEORGE, ABE 
AND TOM IN WASHINGTON. 











thoughtful services. Early 
a.m. complimentary coffee 
in our lobby. Continental 
“flying tray” breakfast in 
your room. VIP no delay 
departure. Even your bed 
turned down at night 
with a tresh mint on the pillow 
Everything to turn the most pres 
sured trip into a pleasant stay 


We're not just minutes 
from Washington Monu- 
ment, Lincoln and Jeffer- 
son Memorials, White 
House, et We're 
close to where the busi- 
ness is. And just 10 min- 
utes from National Airport. An ele- 
gant, light, airy hotel. Embellished 
with unusual restaurants, unusually 


Lenfant 


PLAZA 
480 L'Enfant Plaza East, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20024 « (202) 484-1000, 
See your travel agent or call LRI (Loews Representation Int'l) in your area toll-free. 
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LETTERS 


Stars for the Soul 


To the Editors: 

I read your cover story on “Stars 
{[Dec. 27] twice—once for science and 
once for my soul 

Evelyn Gelerte 
Cornwall, Conn 


For stars created life, they say, 

While busily their theories proving 

But who invented stars, I pray, 

And got the whole megillah moving? 
Stephen Wilsor 
Gardena, Cali/ 


The article on stars referred to ce 
lestial events around the time of Jesus 
birth. However, there is a great deal of 





scholarship which indicates that Jesus 

was not an historical character. One 

might as well refer to stars at the birth 
of Jack Frost or Santa Claus! 

James Erickson 

Minneapolis 


As a pastor and theologian, I found 
your cover story on stars profound, sen 
sitive and lucid. Once the theologian and 
scientist face the incomprehensible hon 
estly, they both become more believable 

(The Rev.) Samuel A. Jackson 
Amery, Wis 


It was enough to make the soul ache 
to read that scientists agree that “the 
biblical account of creation may be 
uncannily close to the truth.” The Bible 
contains all the secrets of man and the 
universe if only man would search there 
for the truth 

Judy Sto 
Huntsville, Al 


The big-bang theory goes back muc! 
farther than 1929. Over 1,300 years ago 
God revealed to his apostle Mohammed 
“Are the disbelievers unaware that the 
heavens and the earth were one solid 
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you into a tight turn 
with speed, and the 
Saab will answer with 


And you will 


c & pant ah OW Fe. 
temperature falls 

the inherent 

stability of front 

wheel drive. 


the driver's seat 





below 57°F. 
There’s com- 

fort, too, not 

merely in the 


be pulled through the curve with general feel of plush up- 
the kind of traction that defies holstery, but in the specific 


crosswinds and centrifugal forces 
alike. 

The Saab is equipped to react. Ask 
it to alter its course, make a sudden 
correction, and its rack and pinion 
steering will respond. Immediately. 

Command the Saab, suddenly, to 
stop. And it will. Not eventually, but 
quickly, safely, because it comes with 
power-assisted disc brakes on all four 
wheels. 

Ask the Saab for power, and you'll 
get more than any car in its class, be- 
cause it has a 115 h.p. fuel-injected 
2 litre overhead cam engine. 

And you can expect a great deal 
from the inside of a Saab, too. 


The manufacture 
Taxes, title, destination charges and options are additional 






benefit of an orthopedically 

designed seat that supports 
the small of the driver's back, through- 
out the longest trip. 

And because front wheel drive ob- 
viates the need for a drive shaft, there's 
ample room in the back for three 
adults. 

But Saab is more than a list of 
worthy features. What characterizes a 
Saab is the way its various elements 
work together to produce a uniquely 
balanced performance. 

Test drive a Saab at your nearest 
Saab dealer. And remember to ask a lot 
of it. Then you'll know how much it has 
to give. 


d retail PO.E price for the Saab EMS, as shown above is $7358 and includes dealer preparation 


THIS WEEKEND INSTEAD OF TINKERING 
_— YOUR BUGATTI... 
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COME TO TORONTO, 
And enjoy our great Canadian Indoors 
Take in che shows at the St. Lawrence Centre for che Performing Arts 
Che O'Keefe Centre and the Royal Alexandra. Dine in 1901 delightful 
ethnic restaurants. Relax in the most extravagant hotels 


And it’s all just a hop, step and jump from our winter 
fun resorts in Muskoka/Haliburton 





So call your travel agent or airline coday for special hotel 
weekend packages. Airlines flying co Toronto are 
Vir Canada, American and United 


Canada 
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LETTERS 


mass which we tore asunder, and that 

we made every living thing of water? 

(Quoted from the Koran, Chapter 21 
The Prophets.”) 

Ervin D. Paulsen 

Rocheste) 


You say that Jesus was probab 
born in the autumn of the year 7 B.C. | 
is more likely that he was born in the 
previous spring, perhaps during the Ma 
conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn. The 
argument supporting this comes fror 
the Bible, Luke 2: 8 And ther 
were in the same country shepherd 
abiding in the field, keeping watch ove: 
their flock by night.” The Judean shep 
herds were out all night only in th 
spring. During winter there was no gra/ 
ing. and the animals were penned 

Early Christians were persecuted fi 
meeting to worship, so by shifting the ot 
servance of Christ's birthday to the end 
of December to coincide with the Rx 
man Saturnalia festivals they could 
mask their reason for celebrating 

Clinton C. Broo! 
Owings Mills, Mc 


What happened to all the other “ad 
vanced” civilizations in the universe 
Did they discover the nuclear genie ; 
the same time they began to announ 
their presence? As his last act, did t! 
genie melt the loudspeaker? 

Frank Sco 
Bedford, Mas 





Crossfire over Defense 
I have read your article “Crossfi 
over Defense” [Dec. 27]. I want you 
know that at no time have I—private 
or otherwise—advised anyone, let alo: 
the President-elect, against the nomin 
tion of James Schlesinger, to any post 
Donald H. Rumsfi 
Secretary of Defer 
Washington, D ¢ 





Scandal at West Point 


The kind of honor that many gra 
uates of West Point [Dec. 27] often d 
play is one of the most reprehensil 
aspects of that institution’s mores. | 
Viet Nam, I have seen an otherwise e 
tremely competent squadron comman: 
er (West Point graduate) allow an ¢ 
tremely incompetent troop command 
(West Point graduate) to continue 
command so that he could accumula 
his six months of combat comma 
duty. This while his incompetence 
killing young American soldiers 

Any officer on active duty could | 
you of the subtle discriminations U 
the West Pointers impose to favor me 
bers of “the Club.” 

Bill Sch 
Santa Fe, N. M 


How pathetic that there are still ge 
erals who are unable or unwilling 
recognize and accept the function 
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the lawyer in the Army, as evidenced 
by General Ulmer’s remark, “The god- 
dam lawyers are ruining the Army.” 
Winfred A. Stevens 

Bangor, Me 


All means and measures should be 
employed to affect the readmission of 
the West Point cadets who cheated 
We are going to need all of them; for 
as we have watched and fiddled, the 
Russians have wrenched military su- 
premacy from our faltering grasp. Now, 
maybe our only chance for victory in 
armed conflict with the Soviets boils 
down to one strategy: CHEAT! 

Wallace ui Merce 
Billings. Mont 


Although Brigadier General Walter 
Ulmer Jr. has been in disagreement 
with the cadet lawyers concerning many 
matters, it has been from a professional 


standpoint, and he has been a man of 


true honor throughout this difficult time 
for the academy and the Army. My fa- 
ther is not a man of ambition but one 
of duty, honor and country. I do not un- 
derstand how West Point, the Army 
or the U.S. could ask for anything more 

Jefferson Ulmer 

West Point, N.Y 


More Peace but... 


Henry Kissinger’s Bicentennial Es- 
say [Dec. 27] is an appropriate vale- 
dictory to a man of conceptual bril- 
liance and subtlety who has never really 
understood or participated in the Amer- 
ican sense of moral purpose. Kissinger 
has consistently tended to separate that 
which is moral from that which is prac- 
tical. He has worked hard for the best 
possible deal for our “practical values 

securily, prosperity, status and power 
to the point where these values threat- 
en to become our national goals 

Kissinger has never understood that 
to dichotomize values in a tough world 
inevitably means making the moral sub- 
ject to the practical, not the other way 
around. The Kissinger course will pro- 
vide more peace and wealth—but leave 
us wondering, somewhere along the line 
just what the hell it’s all for 

John A. Graham 
Falls Church, Va 


Henry Kissinger’s “America & the 
World” is truly great. How can a man 
write so humbly and act so arrogant? 

ilfred Rosenthale) 
Tel Avis 


Mexicans will be interested to learn 
in Henry Kissinger’s Bicentennial Es- 
Say, that the US. Secretary of State re 
ards the 1848 Treaty of Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo as a triumph of diplomacy 
Force of arms, not diplomacy, was the 
means by which the U.S. stripped Mex 
'€o of half of its national territory 

Today the U.S.’s regional hegemony 
depends on ow nership of advanced tech 
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the final, “Roaring 20s season 


Winner of six &mmy awards 
Host: Alistair Cooke 
16 New Episodes beginning 
January 16 
Sunday Evenings on PBS 
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LETTERS 


THIS WEEKEND INSTEAD OF EGGS BENEDICT nology, “credit diplomacy,” preferential 


tariffs, import quotas, trade embargoes. 


FOR BRUNCH... and the politics of profit repatriation 


Bainbridge Cowell Jr 
Atlanta 





Pregnancy Is Voluntary 

I agree with the Supreme Court rul- 
ing [Dec. 20] refusing to force com- 
panies to pay female employees during 
their pregnancies. Pregnancy is_basi- 
cally voluntary. Paying for a voluntary 
disability increases the chances of such 
disabilities. If we needed more people 

to fill more jobs I might reconsider 
Larry Trillo 
Mattapan, Mass 


Disability compensation for preg 
nancy is just as ludicrous as food stamps 
and welfare for employees on strike 
(which, unfortunately, is legal) 

Isn’t it unjust to deduct amounts 


COME 10 MONTREAL. from all employees’ paychecks to coy 


er pregnancy benefits for a few? But 








And let it snow : Let it snow. Let it snow of course, they will want the company 
_While you dine on duck 4 l’orange and mousse au chocolat to pay the insurance premiums. With 
"= Share cognacs in a cozy licele bistro. Relax in luxurious hotels unemployment so high, why do some 
Take a side trip co che Laurentian mountains, only 45 minutes away groups continue to try to cripple 
Call your travel agent or airline coday for special hotel weekend business? Right on, Supreme Court! 
packages. Airlines flying co Montréal are Air Canada and Air France Kay G. Heat! 
Winona, Miss 
\ re] 
Canada 
SO MUCH TO. GO FOR Campaign Qualifications 


I regret that TIME chose to print 
— —_—— in its election issue [Nov. 15] misstate- 
ments that were circulated during my 
campaign for the U.S. Congress, cast 
ing doubt on my qualifications 
I did graduate from the Program 
| for Management Development at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration as president of my class 
and I am, therefore, an alumnus o! 
. that institution 
F I have never received a financia 
~@ e : 
] Essential gift or an inheritance, and have earned 
everything | have. This was accom 
* plished primarily through the founding 


—, Reading for of Morgan Optics, one of the largest 








contact lens manufacturers in America 
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Anyone involved in corporate communications planning will find A Quiet Sleep 
) : in corpore : S ple 8 : As parents of a victim of the Sno! 
valuable information in the new 124-page report Crosscurrents in ing Sickness [Dec. 27] whose social ills 
Corporate Communications No. 5. Containing transcripts of fifteen continued from children’s camp through 
major addresses and three workshop sessions from the 1976 Fortune dormitory life at college, and whose 
Cossoeate Co pation Caen fies console ane Bese sufferings included three unnecessary 
orporate Communications Seminar, the reports are a unique operations, we can appreciate the mir 
source of new ideas, methods, and perspectives. Among the areas acle of proper diagnosis at the Stan 
covered: international communications, communicating with ford University Sleepclinic and its L.A 
money managers, business and television, accountability in branch. A tracheotomy has enabled our 
corporate communications, etc Bh Mr al in allel 
rporate COMMUNICAUONS, CIC. a + -_ ically and socially 
Limited copies of Crosscurrents in Corporate Communications No. 5 Kurt & Hella Hochheime 
are available at $6.00 each. Please send your order with check payable Teaneck, \ / 
to “Fortune” and mail to: Crosscurrents No. 5, Fortune, Room 1834D, 
Teas 1 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. Adiiceas Letiesa fo Toe: Tine & Ute Butding 
— ai Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
6 TIME, JANUARY 17, 197 . 








By throwing food away, youre 
robbing your body of vitamins. 


, You know the value of a balanced diet. And your One sure way to get enough vitamins. Buya 
meals probably have adequate amounts of all the bottle—tablets or capsules—and make sure you 
important nutrients. Unfortunately, if you have take them daily. There are a number of different 
some finicky eaters in your family, much of the formulations to meet your needs, including daily 
meal and many of its vitamins may end up in the multiple vitamins, B-complex, and single vitamins 
garbage. Also, many people—those who skip break- such asCand E. 
fast, the sick, the elderly, the snackers and children For a few cents a day, vitamins are really low-cost 
~all may tend to have poor eating habits. insurance. And since adequate vitamins are essen- 

Fortunately, there are several ways to assure tial for good health, what could be a better bargain. 

adequate vitamin intake. When you’re shop- For a free booklet: “Are you robbing your 
Ping for food, read the labels, because today body of vitamins?”, write Vitamin Information 
many vitamin-fortified and enriched foods Service, Department T-17 , Hoffmann- 
are available. La Roche Inc., P.O. Box 288, Nutley, N.J. 07110. 


Your health is our concern. 
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THE CONGRESS 


Hot Tip, Smart Byrd And 
A Gush of Good Will 


“He will be the greatest one-term 
Speaker that the House has ever had,” 
said Republican Leader John Rhodes 
with a sly twinkle. A roar of laughter 
rolled through an abnormally cheery 
House chamber. Just elected the 48th 
Speaker of the House on a straight party- 
line vote of 290 to 142, Democratic Con- 
gressman Thomas (“Tip”) O'Neill re- 
plied with a good-natured dig of his own 
“My colleague well knows I understand 
that he has his eye on the Speaker's 
seat,” said O'Neill. “I am sure that is 
all he has on it.” More laughter 

Cozy Chatter. In a gush of good 
will, the 95th Congress convened amid 
clinking glasses, receptions that stum- 
bled on into the evening hours and 
cozy chatter about a new comradeship 
between Capitol Hill and the White 
House. Nearly 200 children of all ages 
gamboled about the House floor as all 
but one of the 435 Representatives (II- 
linois’ Morgan Murphy was absent for 
a funeral) attended the opening cer- 
emonies, many bringing their families 
In the Senate, Vice President Nelson 
Rockefeller presided over the opening 
rituals as one of his final official acts 
in the fading Republican Administra- 
tion. In both chambers, Democrats 
looked forward with a mixture of ea- 
gerness and uneasiness to having one 
of their own in the White House after 
eight long years. Confessed one junior 
Democratic Senator: “I don’t know how 
to act being with a winner.” 

Beneath the opening week's gaicty 
were barely submerged apprehensions 
and tensions. Reflecting the worry that 
Jimmy Carter may take Congress for 
granted, Speaker O'Neill warned that 
‘common sense and the Constitution de- 
mand that Pennsylvania Avenue remain 
a two-way street.” Liberal Democrats 
are already restive over Carter's appar- 
ent intention to place budget-balancing 
goals above the need for such programs 
as welfare reform and national health 
insurance. Many Democrats, too, favor 
a larger jobs program than they expect 
Carter to recommend. Neither do Re- 
publicans expect to sit idly by while Car- 
ter and congressional Democratic lead- 
ers work out a legislative agenda. Said 
Rhodes: “I promise you that when we 
are in opposition—and we may be from 
time to ime—we will be as vigorous as 
we can, but we will not oppose for the 
sake of opposition alone.” 

Even within the two parties, there 
was dissension as they chose their con- 


HOUSE MEMBERS TAKE OATH FROM O'NEILL 


gressional leaders. In the Senate, De 
ocrat Hubert Humphrey at the last n 
ute withdrew his challenge to W 
Virginia's Robert Byrd for Majo 
Leader, replacing the retired Mike 
Mansfield. Humphrey bowed out be- 
cause he knew he did not have the votes 
to win, but some Senators were a bit 
ritated with him. Said one: “Hubert has 
always been a genius at climbing out 
on a limb, then jumping back just be- 
fore it breaks off. He always lea a 
number of his friends stuck out th 

Yet the entire Senate showed its deep af- 
fection for Hubert in a rousing ov Qn 
when he signed the register as a re-elect- 


ed member. Barry Goldwater warmly 
embraced his longtime political foc a 
Senate aisle. The Democratic caucus 
compensated Humphrey, whose ce- 
dyed hair is now gray and who has vis- 
ibly aged in his struggle against cancer 
for passing him over in favor of Byrd. It 


created for him the new post of Deputy 
President pro tem of the Senate, with 
an extra office, four-person staff. lim- 
ousine, driver, the right to attend lead- 
ers’ conferences with the President and 
a $52,000 salary ($7,400 more tha 
mal Senate pay) 

Byrd, 59, a conservative four-term 


Senator who has shown no flair for for- 
mulating policy but great skill as a leg- 
islative tactician (TIME, Jan. 10) yuld 
mesh neatly with Carter, who seems de- 
termined to push broad legislati ol- 
icies and priorities of his own. Demo- 
cratic liberals are attempting to strip 
Byrd of the power to name men s of 
the Democratic Steering Com ee 
The move is far from academic, since 
the Steering Committee contr all 
Democratic committee assignme 
Reform Plan. A more swee} re- 
form plan also awaits action by the Sen- 
ate. Drawn up last fall by a select 
committee headed by Illinois’ Adlai Ste- 
venson, the plan recommends | the 
Senate's 31 committees be slash¢ 15 
its 176 subcommittees to 100, and thal 
Senators serve on no more tha ght 


committees or subcommittees. (1 cur- 


rent average is 18.) As hearings ied 
on the proposal, some junior S ors 
opposed it on grounds that it wot im- 
it their impact on legislation. M er 
committees that will probably | xed 

en- 


have supporters who will object 


uously. The Senate’s attempts \ or- 
ganize may prove almost as com} ted 
as Carter's expected effort to reor ize 

bli- 


the Executive Branch. Senate Re 
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SENATE REPUBLICAN LEADER BAKER & DEMOCRATIC 
LEADER BYRD IN BYRD’S OFFICE (ABOVE); HOUSE 
SPEAKER O'NEILL WITH HIS GAVEL; HUMPHREY 
GREETED BY SENATORS RIBICOFF, BYRD & JACKSON 
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cans showed themselves far more divid- 
ed over their leadership decisions than 
were the Democrats. In a surprising 19- 
to-18 vote, Tennessee’s Howard Baker, 
51, was chosen Senate Minority Leader 


over the favored Robert Griffin, 53, of 


Michigan. Even on the morning of the 
Republican caucus, Baker was not cer- 
tain he would pursue his challenge. “I 
thought I didn’t have enough votes to 
get elected,” he told reporters, “but there 
were too many votes to throw away,” 
When he saw “the same look of anguish 
and terror on Griffin’s face, I decided 
to go ahead 

Contrasting Positions. In a sense, 
the Senate leadership choices of both 
parties reflected their contrasting polit- 
ical positions. With Carter in the Oval 
Office, the Democrats chose in Byrd a 
man well equipped to push the Admin- 
istration’s programs. Elected without 
opposition as the majority whip, Cali- 
fornia’s Alan Cranston, 62, brings sim- 
ilar parliamentary savvy to his job. As 
the opposition party, the Republicans 
passed up Griffin, a shrewd legislative 
manipulator but a ponderous speaker, 
in favor of the more articulate Baker, 
who should prove an able party spokes- 
man. What is more, the spotlight should 
further the youthful-looking Baker's 
presidential ambitions. Baker rose to na- 
tional prominence as a smooth, if often 
tediously verbose, Watergate inquisitor 
and he has been chosen partly to sym- 
bolize the party’s break with its blem- 
ished past. Ironically, Baker is sharply 
criticized by the Watergate Committee's 
Chief Counsel Samuel Dash in_ his 
new book (Chief Counsel) for working 
in closed committee meetings to weak- 


en the case against Richard Nixon 

Even as the Republican Party was 
trying to throw off all remnants of Wa- 
tergate, congressional Democrats were 
worrying about the potential impact of 
the looming investigations into influence 
peddling by the South Korean govern- 
ment. The Justice Department Is con- 
Uinuing its probe into allegations that 
members of Congress accepted cash 
bribes to promote legislation favoring 
President Park Chung Hee’s regime, and 
the House Ethics Committee plans to 
begin its own probe this month. Thus, 
more than mere public relations was in- 
volved in O'Neill's announcement last 
week that he will create a special House 
committee, headed by North Carolina 
Democrat Richardson Preyer, to draft 
a tough new code of ethics for House 
members 

Beyond these concerns, the new 
Congress must prepare to act quickly on 
such urgent problems as the economy, 
energy, Carter's Executive reorganiza- 
tion plans and defense spending. It must 
also face the stigma of almost certainly 
becoming the first billion-dollar-a-year 
Congress in U.S. history. The Congress 
this year will have spent $943,500,485 
on its own operations, including such 
items as $137,895,200 to run the Library 
of Congress, $140,827,400 for the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, $150,580,000 
for the General Accounting Office and 
even $1,164,900 for the Botanic Garden 
Inflation alone will push the new Con- 
gress over the billion-dollar milestone 
next year. With its public esteem still 
low, the national legislature will be hard- 
pressed to prove it is worth that much 
money 





SENATE DEMOCRATIC WHIP CRANSTON IN 
CAPITOL ALCOVE (ABOVE); CHILDREN OF NEW 
NEBRASKA CONGRESSMAN JOHN 
CAVANAUGH GAMBOL AT HOUSE OPENING 
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THE ECONOMY 


Something for (Almost) Everybody 


As Jimmy Carter, his top economic 
advisers and Democratic congressional 
leaders emerged from a four-hour meet- 
ing in Plains last week, their smiles and 
banter clearly gave them away. They 
had not only reached agreement on what 
to do about the economy, they were quite 
pleased with what they had wrought. 
“I've been in Congress for 24 years,” 
House Speaker “Tip” O'Neill exulted, 
“and I don’t ever recall anything of this 
nature—the leadership coming and hav- 
ing a dialogue with the President in re- 
gard to his pending messages and plans. 
I am tremendously pleased with the 
package, and I have every confidence we 
will be able to work it out with the 
Congress.” 

The long-awaited package con- 
tained few surprises. It aimed to give the 
sluggish economy a moderate and, its 
designers hoped, a noninflationary stim- 
ulus. In this fiscal year (ending Sept. 30), 
$12 billion to $16 billion would be inject- 
ed into the economy—$10 billion to $14 
billion in tax cuts and $2 billion in job 
programs. For fiscal 1978 (beginning 
Oct. 1, 1977), the package calls for $8 bil- 
lion in tax reduction and $5 billion to $8 
billion in spending for jobs. How much 
is actually spent will depend on how the 
economy is doing. 

The Carter package offers some- 
thing to just about everybody, but the 
heaviest emphasis is on aid to low- and 
moderate-income groups. The four main 
features of the program: 

TAX REBATES. The biggest item is $7 
billion to $11 billion in rebates on 1976 
personal income taxes. Charles Schultze, 
Carter’s nominee as Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, says that 
a “fairly flat’ sum will probably be 
adopted for all income groups, though 
the precise figure has not yet been deter- 
mined. Obviously, if everybody gets a 
$100 or $200 rebate, people with lower 
incomes stand to benefit the most pro- 
portionately. Social Security recipients 
are expected to receive a one-shot boost 
in their benefits similar to the $50 they 
gained from the 1975 tax cut package. 

Many economists see rebates as a 
quick fix for the economy. No other form 
of tax relief or federal spending, they ar- 
gue, moves so swiftly into the economic 
bloodstream. Says Otto Eckstein of Data 
Resources Inc. and a member of the 
TIME Board of Economists: “In 1975 we 
learned that a temporary tax cut lifts re- 
tail sales. It was spent fully within two or 
three months.” The Carter forces are 
counting on the rebates to encourage 
business to spend more on expansion, 
since consumer purchasing power will 
be increased. While the 1976 recovery 
was sparked by inventory rebuilding and 
consumer spending, it was eventually 
slowed to a crawl by lagging business 
investment 
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PERSONAL TAX CUTS. Carter's pack- 
age also includes a permanent reduction 
in taxes that will amount to $2 billion for 
the remaining half of fiscal 1977 and $4 
billion per year thereafter. This will be 
accomplished by increasing the stan- 
dard deduction for people who do not 
itemize deductions on their returns. The 
minimum standard deduction for a sin- 
gle person is now $1,700, the maximum 
$2,400. Carter would offer a uniform de- 
duction of $2,400. For married couples, 
the minimum standard deduction is now 
$2,100, the maximum $2,800. These 
would be replaced by a flat $2,800. With 
the changes, some 4 million people who 
would otherwise have itemized their de- 
ductions are expected to find it more 
profitable to claim the standard deduc- 








ay, as long as you're under oath... 


tion. A single person with an adjusted 
gross income of $15,000 or less and av- 
erage deductions would benefit from the 
change, as would married couples with 
incomes of $17,500 or less. A family of 
four earning $10,000 would pay roughly 
$100 less in federal taxes. 

BUSINESS TAX CUTS. Corporate and 
non-corporate businesses would be giv- 
en a permanent tax reduction of $2 bil- 
lion. The cut could be achieved by in- 
creasing the present 10% investment tax 
credit to 12%. But this credit applies 
only to equipment. The package is al- 
most certain to include a tax credit equal 
to 5% of what a firm pays in Social Se- 
curity taxes. By decreasing labor costs, 
the program would encourage business 
to hire more people. It would also give a 
bigger tax break to firms that use more 
labor than capital. 

JOB PROGRAMS. On the spending 


. are we really getting a tax cut this year?” 


THE NATION 


side, the current $2 billion public works 
program would be expanded to an au- 
thorized level of $6 billion. Initially, Car- 
ter plans to ask for $2 billion (on top of 
the $2 billion already approved by Con- 
gress) for such projects as water and 
sewer systems, schools, dormitories and 
police headquarters. Only if further 
stimulus were needed would he request 
the remaining $2 billion. This final 
amount was recommended by congres- 
sional leaders, who all along have fa- 
vored greater outlays for jobs than have 
Carter’s close advisers. 

At a $4 billion spending level, the 
public service employment program is 
designed to finance some 500,000 jobs, 
ranging from library aides and nutri- 
tionists to tree trimmers and draftsmen 
In fiscal 1978, the number of such jobs 
could rise to 725,000. Manpower train- 
ing programs operating under the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training 
Act will be enlarged to reach four target 


MIKE PETERS—DAYTON DAILY NEWS 





groups: youth, Indians, migrant workers 
and Viet Nam veterans. In addition, out- 
lays to states and localities under the 
counter-cyclical revenue-sharing pro- 
gram will rise from $350 million per 
quarter to $600 million. 

With this package, the President- 
elect plans to make good on his chief 
campaign pledge: to put people back to 
work. His proposal is a far cry from the 
full employment Humphrey-Hawkins 
bill embraced by every Democratic pres- 
idential candidate, including Carter (al- 
though his embrace was rather half- 
hearted). Schultze expects that the 
programs will create far more than 800.- 
000 jobs by 1978 because of the “multi- 
plier effect” that increased employment 
and spending exert on the private sector 
He thinks that the current 8.1% unem- 
ployment rate can be nudged down to 
between 7% and 7.5% this year. In 
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1978, it could possibly drop to the vicin- 
ity of 6% 

This would probably not satisfy 
many groups that supported Carter. Be- 
fore his program was unveiled last week, 
organized labor, 41 liberal Democrats in 
Congress and the congressional Black 
Caucus all demanded a $30 billion stim- 
ulus for 1977. As it is, the Carter pack- 
age will push the budget even deeper 
into deficit, from the $60 billion already 
anticipated for this fiscal year to the 
neighborhood of $75 billion. That is flirt- 
ing dangerously enough with inflation: 
more than that might well be courting a 
return to a runaway price rise 

Bert Lance, Carter's director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, ex- 
pressed the prevailing caution in the 





President-elect’s camp: “I think we've 
got to be very, very considerate of the 
fact that economic stimulation packages 
add to the deficit, which is already very 
high,” said Lance. “If you’re not very, 
very careful about it, you're going to 
cause some real problems in the minds 
of the American people.” 

The economic package is a charac- 
teristic product of the Carter method. It 
came after months of research and con- 
sideration of the widest range of options 
The transition team turned in several 
papers to the President-elect, who asked 
for still more information. Revised brief- 
ing books were then sent to the top eco- 
nomic appointees, who also sought more 
details. At their very first meeting with 
Carter on St. Simons Island, the eco- 
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CARTER MEETING IN PLAINS WITH BLUMENTHAL, AIDE JACK WATSON, SCHULTZE 


Jes’ Write, Wire—or Dial PEANUTS 


No Lear-like isolation at the lonely 
pinnacle of power for Jimmy Carter. At 
a news conference just before New 
Year's, Press Secretary Jody Powell let 
it be known that the President-elect was 
looking for ways to break out of the 
“rather strange and unnatural world of 
staff and press and politicians” he will 
enter at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. “He 
does not think it’s healthy.” Powell sug- 
gested that other Americans might have 
some ideas on how Jimmy could keep 
in touch with jes’ folks and urged them 
to send their cards and letters to Peo- 
ple, P.O. Box 2600, Washington, D.C 

Mail has poured into the Carter 
transition headquarters by the bushel 
—more than 5,000 pieces in the first 
week. The Carter staff announced that 
the call had yielded over 300 “construc- 
tive” suggestions. A sampler: 

> Preston Allison, a Henderson, 
Texas, accountant, wanted the Carters 
and the Mondales to “devote one Sun- 


12 


day afternoon to calling people all over 
the country” for a three-minute chat 

> Christina Rood, 14, of Bellevue, 
Wash., urged “a nationwide broadcast 
for people my age on your policies. Most 
of my friends are bored with politics, 
and I don’t think they should be.” 

> William C. Jamison of Lubbock, 
Texas, a salesman with a financial-rec- 
ords firm, reckoned that Carter would 
get “a real feel for the country just by 
dropping in unannounced everywhere 
you go. This will enable you to see the 
country as it really is. Otherwise it will 
be set up for you.” 

>» David Gevanthor, a New York 
City executive, proposed a new White 
House post: Presidential Aide for Liai- 
son, or PAL. Fifty of these PALs would 
be appointed to tour each of the states 
in trailers and serve as a “conduit to 
the White House.” 

There were suggestions for fireside 
chats, for town meetings with Carter 


nomic aides were instructed to resolve 
their differences as best they could by the 
time of the final sessions in Plains. Any 
remaining disagreements were worked 
out during a three-hour meeting on 
Thursday. “It was very low-key,” said a 
participant. “Six months from now, 
when we know each other better and 
when those who have constituencies are 
more conscious of them, a session like 
this one will probably be less subdued.” 

The package that the Congressmen 
so enthusiastically approved does not 
bear the clear stamp of a single adviser 
Carter firmly believes in keeping indi- 
vidual egos on a tight leash. Schultze ap- 
peared to be the chief spokesman for the 
package, but he is not expected to over- 
shadow Lance or Treasury Secretary 


Michael Blumenthal. “Jimmy wants 
them to function as a cluster,” says a 
staffer. “And they will. Lance has a 


banker's view of the world. The others 
balance him very well—Blumenthal! on 
international and Schultze on domestic 
economics.” Adds Issues Coordinator 
Stuart Eizenstat: “The emergence of a 
key adviser is a natural process. But it 
doesn’t have to be hurried.” 

At week’s end Carter put U.S. eco- 
nomic problems in a worldwide con- 
text by announcing that in the first 
week of his presidency he will send 
Vice President Walter Mondale abroad 
to begin talks that he hopes will lead 
to an economic summit meeting. Car- 
ter would like the summit to occur in 
late May or early June, and Japan has 
already offered to be the host country 
Mondale, who will visit Great Britain 
France, West Germany and Japan, will 
also discuss NATO problems and ways 
of easing tensions in the Middle East 
and southern Africa 


presiding, for TV talk shows where peo- 
ple could phone in questions for the 
President. One writer suggested White 
House “jeans and beans” suppers for or- 
dinary citizens—everybody eat beans 
everybody wear jeans. Some wanted 
Carter to drive his own car in city traf- 
fic jams and to do his own shopping at 
the supermarket—just to keep a feel for 
prices. Warned Karl Olson of Rockville 
Md.: “Don’t go to the real exclusive 
places for lunch like Sans Souci, Trader 
Vic’s or places like that. I suggest Mc- 
Donald's Eat where the people eat 
. 

A six-member task force headed by 
Powell is sifting through the suggestions 
At least one idea is already being given 
serious consideration: a toll-free phone 
line to 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue on 
which people could ring up the White 
House for help in solving whatever prob- 
lems they have with the Government 
The proposer, William Forhan of Tra- 
cyton, Wash., also suggested that the 
number should be an easily remembered 
acronym: PEANUTS. 
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THE TRANSITION 
Coping with 
Carter’s Code 


“Tt was a hard decision, but this was 
something I had to face.” So said a sad- 
faced Jimmy Carter last week as he an- 
nounced that he was getting out of the 
peanut business to prevent any conflicts 
of interest after he becomes President. 
“I don’t have any regrets about it,” said 
Carter. Then, after a brief pause, he add- 
ed, “There are some regrets.” 

Carter was doing no more than oth- 
er Presidents and officials have done 
But his memories of his boyhood include 
the long dusty hours that he worked in 
the family fields. After he became a full- 
time farmer in 1953, Carter and Wife 
Rosalynn boned up on the latest agri- 
cultural techniques, gradually increased 
their holdings to 2,000 acres and great- 
ly expanded the family peanut ware- 
house. The warehouse business now has 
annual revenues of about $1 million, and 
in 1975 paid Carter $119,244. 

He will turn over to a trustee 92.44% 
of the holdings in the farm land, which 
has a total value of $353,890 and 62% 
of the holdings in the warehouse, which 
is valued at $1.5 million. The trustee, in 
turn, will rent out the lands at a price 
that will remain fixed during Carter's 
presidency so that he does not profit 
while in office from any decisions he 
may make. The trustee will also sell or 
lease the warehouse, probably to Broth- 
er Billy. In addition, Carter has sold all 
stock, worth about $140,000 

Carter will also require his 2,200 top- 
level appointees to abide by an unprec- 
edentedly rigorous financial code. While 
they will be permitted to keep real es- 
tate, savings accounts and Government 
securities, they will have to 

1) Disclose all assets, liabilities and 
income sources in 1975, plus those of 
their spouses and minor children. 

2) Sell or place in blind trusts all in- 
vestments that might involve them in 
conflicts of interest. 

3) Promise that for two years after 
they leave office, they will not take pri- 
vate jobs that involve contacts with fed- 
eral agencies or officials on matters that 
were part of their Government respon- 
sibilities (this may be hard to enforce) 

Carter’s own ethical sense and the 
character of his appointees will be more 
important than any rules. The restric- 
tions may also discourage some able peo- 
ple from joining the new Administra- 
tion. On balance, however, the code sets 
a stern moral tone that the public clear- 
ly wants 

The code’s first victim was Greg 
Schneiders, 29, who joined Carter in 
1975 as a baggage carrier and became a 
confidential aide. After reading an FBI 
report on his bad debts and bounced 
checks, he withdrew from consideration 
as White House appointments secretary 
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TED THAI 


TED SORENSEN IN 1961 & NOW CYRUS VANCE IN 1962 & NOW 


THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Grafting Job: Old Body, New Head 


On occasion these days the Washington observer gets the feeling that the past 
eight years were just a dream 

There last week was Mike Disalle, the former Democratic Governor of Ohio, 
Truman’s price stabilizer, Kennedy pol and Johnson friend, looking as if he had 
not moved from his cushion in Sans Souci. He savored both the veal kidneys and 
the fact that his party would be moving back into the nearby White House. 

Across the crowded room from Mike and under the expert eye of Maitre d’ 
Paul Delisle was Zbigniew Brzezinski, comfortably at work on his rockfish and the 
state of the world, much as he used to be when he was a young L.B.J. aide. His 
hair is a little longer, the lines a little deeper, and he has a new title (presidential as- 
sistant for national security affairs), but he had no trouble finding his way to the res- 
taurant or through the menu, He never used to have any doubt about what ought 
to be done to the world, and has none today. 

The alert people watchers might even have caught sight of Ted Sorensen—lean, 
cerebral, ascetic—moving mysteriously through the Potomac power basin toward 
his new headquarters at the Central Intelligence Agency. The former Kennedy in- 
tellectual left Washington in 1964—lean, cerebral, ascetic. 

Vance, Brown, Harris, Califano, Blumenthal are all names that may still be in 
type in the dusty galleys up at the Government Printing Office. At least nobody 
has trouble spelling them 

. 

The Arkansas twang of Dick Moose rattles the phone lines again. Tough. 
bright, energetic and jovial, Moose worked his special way through State, the White 
House and the Hill, calling accurate shots on Viet Nam and other world trouble 
spots. He will be an Under Secretary of State with more power and a mustache, 
but the same soul. Dick Moose walks through the corridors of Foggy Bottom as if 
he had never left. In spirit he never did 

In the outer offices, where the secretaries and receptionists reign, there also are 
flashes of déja vu. The warm and graceful figure of Mary Frances Sweeney suddenly 
materialized in the fifth-floor hall of the Carter transition office. She used to be ad- 
ministrative assistant to the late Democratic Party chairman John Bailey, a fixture 
in the New Frontier and Great Society. Mrs. Sweeney is now helping to restart the 
Democratic engine. And Evelyn Irons, who went to the White House with Joe Cal- 
ifano in 1965 and worked for James Schlesinger through the Republican years, will 
journey back to her old White House haunts as secretary to the new energy czar 

All of these people and more will form the body of the new Administration 
With amazing speed their network of communication and management has been re- 
constituted. Surveying this scene, one might be led to believe that the Government 
of eight years ago will resume at noon on Jan. 20. 

But the governmental body in Washington has no head. Jimmy Carter has re- 
mained in Plains, Ga., and for all the marvels of communications, to most of Wash- 
ington he is a brief bit of film at the end of the afternoon soaps, a quiet figure in 
blue denim, walking the town streets, hugging his small daughter and comforting 
his aging mother. His thoughts are edited. His voice is electronic. 

Grafting the head of this Administration to its body is going to be one of the 
most fascinating bits of political surgery of the century. Can the brain of Carter 
change the condition and function of the middle-aged limbs and trunk of this Gov- 
ernment, so conventional and familiar? 

Jack Watson, one of Carter's transition directors up from Auianta, believes so 
The head will rule, he insists. He has watched closely over these past weeks in 
Plains and on St. Simons as the Carter appointees talked and planned. They grew 
soft-spoken like Carter in his presence. They mixed their families with business in 
an easy, warm context. They dressed a little more plainly, shed some of their jeal- 
ousies. Subtle and small changes, but signals. perhaps, of what is to come 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


Parting Thoughts from the Old Hands 


No Rocky in the political arena? 
Hard to imagine. Yet the passing of the 
Ford Administration on Jan. 20 will also 
mark the close of Nelson Rockefeller’s re- 
markable public career. It spans not only 
four terms as Governor of New York but 
also jobs with six Administrations in 
Washington, starting in 1940 as Frank- 


lin Roosevelt's Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. In the interview below, 
the Vice President discusses his career, 
including his never-achieved Oval Office 
ambitions, with TIME’s Washington Bu- 
reau Chief Hugh Sidey. Some parting 
thoughts by other Ford Administration 
figures appear on the next two pages. 





Q. What went wrong in your quest for 
the presidency? 


A. Very simple. I didn’t spend the time 
on national politics. My interest is peo- 
ple and problems. Always has been. 

I had a very interesting misconcep- 


BURTON BERINSKY 


tion, which was if you did a good job, 
really had strength and compassion and 
people felt it, that was what it took. But 
there is a little thing called a nomina- 
tion. I spent my time preparing for the 
presidency and not for the nomination. 
The people who have been nomi- 
nated most recently spent years going 
around the country cultivating the fore- 
es that would get them the delegations. 
I never really paid too much attention 
to that. It was, you could say, naive. I 
went around, but I have got to tell you 
that being Governor of New York is no 
bonanza for sitting down with a South- 
ern Republican committee. They are 
Suspicious of where you come from. 


Q. Is there a fault in the system that 
kept you from the nomination? 
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A. If the Republican [delegates were 
apportioned] on the basis of the Re- 
publican strength in each area—that 
is, one man, one vote—then there would 
have been a totally different picture. 
But with the weighted voting system 
that the Republican Party has, where 
it takes six Republicans [elsewhere] for 
every Republican in Georgia to get you 
one [convention] vote, you are starting 
from way behind the eightball. But I 
don’t blame anybody. It is my own 
fault. I did the things I was inter- 
ested in. 


Q. Was there a moment when suddenly 
the door shut to the presidency? 


A. Well, in 1968, if John Mitchell hadn't 
made that deal with Strom Thurmond 
for the Southern delegates that he took 
away from Ronnie Reagan, and if Ron- 
nie had held them on the first ballot, I 
had a very good chance 


Q. Are you going to be involved in the 
Republican Party's rebirth? 


A. You mean for the next round? I don’t 
think you are going to see a rebirth of 
the party; I think it is going to be an 
evolution. 


Q. Why weren’t many of the problems 
Carter faces solved in the past eight 
years? 


A. Well, the reason is historic. First, to 
solve a problem, somebody has to un- 
derstand it. Second, they have to be able 
to conceptualize the solution. Third, 
they have got to know what steps are 
necessary to accomplish it. One thing I 
am worried about is the growing adver- 
sary [relationship] between Govern- 
ment and the private sector. This is for 
the birds. 

This country owes much of its great- 
ness to the combination of efforts by pri- 
vate citizens, private institutions and the 
Government. The Government creates 
the framework, the private sector op- 
erates within it. We are a pragmatic peo- 
ple. We built the railroads because the 
Government saw the desirability of link- 
ing the East and West coasts. We have 
got the greatest automobile industry be- 
cause the Government built the roads. 


We have got airlines because the Gov- 
ernment did the research on military 
planes. 


Q. But now you see an adversary 
relationship? 


A. I do, and I think this OPEC situation 
brought it into its most virulent form 
The public was upset about the increase 
in oil prices, and the politicians had to 
put the blame on somebody. So, not un- 
derstanding the business, they put it on 
the oil companies. The Government has 
no reason to be an adversary against in- 
dividuals or private corporations. or 
vice versa. 


Q. How can we solve today’s problems? 


A. I would like to see environmental re- 
search done together with energy re- 
search, for instance. Take atomic power 
If [ecologists and nuclear engineers] did 
the research together, you could come 
up with a solution so that the problem 
is solved before it becomes an issue. 

You need people with conceptual vi- 
sion, and this is why I admire Henry 
Kissinger so much. He has that unique 
capacity to view the world in a concep- 
tual way where he sees the interrela- 
tionships of problems and nations—that 
if you do this thing here, it has that 
effect over there. 


Q. What about the threat from the So- 
viet Union? 


A. I think the Soviets are mostly a threat 
where we leave a vacuum. This is a very 
rapidly evolving scene. We have got to 
shape these forces to serve our ends so 
they don’t overwhelm us. Science and 
technology, I think, are the most im- 
portant things of all. 


Q. Has the quality of public servants 
changed? 


A. My brother [Laurance]has a very in- 
teresting concept of democracy. It is that 
democracy reaches down, figuratively 
speaking, and picks upa handful of com- 
mon clay and puts it in the White House 
and it takes on special qualities and 
characteristics that grow out of a dem- 
ocratic society. 


Q. How could Republicans soft-pedal 
their criticism of Richard Nixon right up 
to the end? 


A. Because our business is different 
from your business. You live by words. 
and I live by action. It is a beautiful 
thing to make a statement, if you are a 
writer. But if you are a politician, to 
make a statement may get you a head- 
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line, but it may accomplish nothing. I re- 
member [being asked] why didn’t I head 
up a committee, go to the President and 
ask him to resign. That is a beautiful 
idea, and would make a nice headline 
But as far as having any effect, forget it 
Iam not one for empty gestures 


Q. How do you rate Watergate in his- 
torical terms? 


A. I rate it as evidence that the Con- 
stitution is a brilliant document that had 
the flexibility and strength to cope with 
a situation that the founding fathers an- 
ticipated, which was weakness of human 
nature. If we'd just go back to that and 
not think we could legislate morality and 
not keep thinking about this business of 
everybody being superhuman 

The country stood strong, the peo- 
ple stood calm, and he is out. We are 
now back to normal. This is the thing 






Get Up to Speed 


Donald Rumsfeld, 44, whose 18 
years in Government have included 
stints as a Representative from Illinois, 
White House chief of staff and, since No- 
vember 1975, Secretary of Defense 

When I came to Defense, I spent 
time studying what the Soviet Union 
had been doing, and the facts then re- 
main the facts today. We are looking at 
about 15 years of steady, purposeful ef- 
fort on the part of the Soviet Union [to 
build up military capability], and ten to 
15 years of the U.S., for a variety of rea- 
Sons, reducing its level of effort. My con- 
clusion was that there was no doubt that 
were those trends to continue, then in- 
€vitably the lines would cross, and we 
would be injecting a fundamental insta- 
bility into the world. Further, you didn't 
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ROCKEFELLER AT HOUSE HEARING IN 1943 


my brother talks about—this mystical 
thing that is democracy 


Q. Do you go out of here feeling ill- 
used at all? 


A. No sir. I feel I had far more op- 
portunity than I expected, a far closer re- 
lationship with the President than I 
could have hoped for. I viewed it as a 
staff job. I had studied the [Vice Pres- 
ident’s} responsibilities for President 
Eisenhower and recommended there 
wasn't anything [more that he could give 
Nixon], that if he did, he gave up [some 
of] his own power. and he would be cre- 
ating a competitive unit within the Gov- 
ernment. So I was fascinated when [Ger- 
ald Ford] asked me to take on the CIA 
investigation. I said, “Well, I am inter- 
ested in life. I can do big things or little 
things. It makes no difference. if it in- 
volves people and problems.” 


Q. Have your name and your wealth 
been a hindrance in politics? 


A. No problem. One. the public feels 
safer with somebody who isn’t getting 
money with strings on it. Two, some- 
body who has fought their way up from 
the bottom the “hard way” is bound to 
have prejudices. This is what the public 
feels, particularly the minority groups 


Q. Do you have any doubts that great 
concentrations of wealth should be al- 
lowed to continue? 


A. I don’t have any doubt at all if 
[wealth] is used intelligently 


Q. We seem to be in a time now when 
we don’t want to build cathedrals; for ex- 
ample, you have been criticized for 
spending $1 billion on the Albany Mall, 
New York State’s huge government com- 
plex. Why are you a believer in strong 
statements, whether architecture or oth- 
er projects? 


have to wait until we were in an infe- 
rior position for that instability to occur 

Anyone can attack the budget; a 
trained ape could cut the budget by five, 
ten, 20 or 30 billion dollars. But the cu- 
mulative effect is that we would end up 
where we were last year: paying the pen- 
alty for successive reductions in real 
terms in the defense effort 

It is a hard thing for a free people 
We see ourselves negotiating with the 
Soviet Union and simultaneously invest- 
ing [in U.S. defense]. It’s not a contra- 
diction, but it seems to be. In fact, the 
Soviets have continued the moderniza- 
tion and expansion of their forces. 

This place cannot be run intuitively 
I would warn about the problem of ci- 
vilian control, with appointees moving 
in 18 months before getting up to speed 
on the job. This place works; it runs. It 
will run with you or without you 
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A. People need it. The people are go- 
ing to love [the Mall]. It is going to give 
them a lift, and they are going to be 
proud of it. That is what this country 
needs and the world needs—people and 
symbols they can look up to 


Q. Whom, in your long career, have you 
admired most? 


A. Well, I think Roosevelt and Church- 
ill were extraordinary for that period, 
and I think President Ford is going 
down in history as having done a fan- 
tastic job. He restored public faith and 
trust in the White House. He is open, 
he is decent, he is kind, and also, he did 
a job in the international field and on 
the economy. Just the right man at the 
right time 


Q. What villains have you encountered? 


A. I have a happy faculty of dropping 
them out. I just forget them. Really, as 
soon as I move from one thing to an- 
other, which I have done a great deal, I 
just pull the curtain down, and it is gone 
I never waste time looking back 


Q. Any interest in coming back to Wash- 
ington, perhaps as a Senator? 


A. I am not a legislator. I am a doer, 
an activist 


Q. Is this going to be the end of politics 
for you? 


A. Well, full time, yes. I am a funda- 
mentally deep believer in the American 
enterprise system. Partly out of a sense 
of responsibility and appreciation for 
what the country did for my family, I 
have tried to devote myself to public life. 
Having given everything I could—and 
time having run out on me—I am now. 
with the greatest possible enthusiasm, 
going back to the American enterprise 
system. 



























Keep Shining 

Carla Hills, 43, a California 
lawyer who since 1975 has been 
Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development 

This job is no different from any 
in the private sector. The people who 
work in Government want to be stim- 
ulated. They want to know what's 
going to be accomplished by when, 
and whether anybody cares. You've 
got to be able to manage at HUD, not 
know how to build a house 

Bureaucracy means people to me 
—il’s not a neuter monster. I've got 
people I don’t deserve at both ends 








Elephant Drill 


F. David Mathews, 41, returning to 
the University of Alabama as pres- 
ident after serving for 17 months as 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare 

I came here with some skepti- 
cism, if not antagonism. The Gov- 
ernment was so cumbersome, so hard 
to get to. I was outraged by its pro- 
cesses. There were assumptions and 
naiveté in social policy, especially in 
the separation of the people the Gov- 
ernment dealt with—the blind, the 
old, the poor, all separated out. Of 
course that is not the way people live. 
or should live 

All I’ve tried to do is deal with 
how the public can be involved in 
making decisions. [Among other 
things. he instituted public hearings 
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of the spectrum [meaning both good 
and bad]. That means the system 
moves slowly. but that’s the demo- 
cratic system. The trade off is one 
America is not willing to make 
Frequent changes at the top plus 
a slightly tarnished image have hurt 
HUD over the years, but I'll be hand- 
ing over a shiny piece of machinery 
Some 85% of the work is mech- 
anized. I can tell you how many hours 
an insurance form takes to process 
We've tried to get local governments 
going on their goals-management 
systems. If my successor carries out 
a managerial approach, then HUD 
employees will be very responsive 


Forget Politics 


George Bush, 52, former Texas oil 
operator, Congressman, Republican na- 
tional chairman and U‘S. envoy to Pe- 
king who in 1975 became CIA director 

I leave the job with a sense of un- 
fulfillment. I’ve been dealing with an or- 
ganization that’s so much better than 
the public perception of it that one of 
my frustrations has been my inability to- 
tally to get across to people how good it 
is. This agency has undergone a lot of 
changes. I'm convinced that we're liv- 
ing within the [presidential] guidelines 
and within the law, within the spirit of 
the times and the spirit of change. I wish 
I'd been able to do more to convey to 
the people what a tremendous asset [the 
CIA] is to this country 

I think it’s right that I leave. The 
agency must have a director who has 
the full confidence and support of and 
access to the President. That’s the ra- 
tionale for my leaving. I can well un- 


at earlier stages in the making of 
HEW’s regulations.] Reality in this 
town is a law passed or budget num- 
bers. But for people who have never 
been here, Washington is the way it 
deals with them 

There is no way to go back to 
the ‘60s. It’s not in the cards, polit- 
ically. We have to think of something 
else besides making new policies 
Money, we've learned, is not auto- 
matically effective; what matters is 
how it’s given out. Homestead, Flor- 
ida, a migrant [workers’] community, 
built a hospital and a social and 
health center. It took 18 federal pro- 
grams to put it all together. The Fed- 
eral Government should have had it 
together from the beginning 

For that, we will need the help 
of Congress. You just can’t get an el- 
ephant to do ballet. You can only get 
it to do what elephants do 


derstand how somebody looking at me. 


with my varied past, which included 
partisan politics, would be less than cer- 
tain at the outset that I would perform 
exactly the way a new Administration 
wanted. I was accused of [politicizing 
the agency] by some of the Senators 
when I came here, but I'd hope that my 
severest critics would concede that I've 
stayed the hell out of politics and been 
objective, as I said I'd do 

Some people have ruminated with 
me about [how he might have been 
Ford's Vice President]. But, when I ac- 
cepted this job, it never occurred to me 
that I would be anything but dead, ly- 
ing with my feet straight up in the air 
in regard to politics in the near future 
So the nail in the coffin—the President's 
letter [to the Senate] that he wouldn't 
consider me—was no problem. This job 
was well worth a year of my life. There's 
a certain luxury to beginning again. I 
don’t know for sure [what he will do 
next}, but it’s likely that I'll save some 
time for politics 
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Try keeping your food 


your home comfortable 


They help make 








Areminder from U.S. Steel. 


Our nation lives better than three- 
quarters of the world—and part of the 
reason is our modern appliances. 

Consider the refrigerator. It's more 
than just a convenience. It's a key part of a 
highly efficient system of food distribu- 
tion built around refrigeration. 

In many countries, housewives must 
shop every day, for whatever foods are 
available. They have no way of keeping 
perishable foods. With our wonderful 


refrigerators and freezers, we Americans 
can shop once a week, or less often—and 
choose from an almost endless selection 
of fresh and frozen foods. 

Or take dishwashers. For most of the 
world, theyre an unreachable luxury. But 
in America, theyre found in nearly 40% 
of the homes. Today’ automatic dish- 
washers make quick work of a daily chore 
—and give people extra time to spend 
on other, more productive activities. 

And so it goes. In dozens of ways, our 
lives are easier and more comfortable, and 
our economy stronger, thanks to the wide 
variety of products from our highly compet- 





_ America work. 


itive, inventive, appliance manufacturers. 
And that’s a key word: inventive. 
America’s appliance industry has set the 
standards for the world in developing 
helpful new products. Think of the appli- 


| 
ances they have perfected over the past 





decades: automatic washers, dryers, dish- 
washers, trash compactors, freezers, 
microwave ovens —all the result of the 
necessity, and the freedom, to compete 
and to develop something new and better. 
That's the way our competitive sys- 
tem works, and United States Steel is part 


fresh, your clothes clean, 
without today’s appliances. 








of it. Our steel and other products are 
important to the appliances Americans 
rely on every day. We believe the Ameri- 
can Economic System has proved superior 
to any other. If we allow it to function 
freely —and profitably — it will continue 
to provide the material things we need for 
a strong, vigorous nation. 

United States Steel, 600 Grant Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


ss) We’re involved. 
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Why 


Because More is burnished 
brown. To make its longer, 
leaner design look as good 
as it tastes. 

And when it comes to the 
taste of More, you can enjoy 
its smooth mildness longer. 


MENTHOL: 22 mg. “tar”. 1.7 mg. nicotine, av ner tia 









Because More burns slower. 

So More doesn’t end with 
just good looks. There’s lots 
of good taste as well. It’s like 


isnt 


ore white? 


any really good cigarette. 


Only it’s More. 


j Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
nicotine That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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Never on Sunday 


Donald Alexander, 55, a tax lawyer 
who in 1973 became commissioner of 
Internal Revenue: 

The public deserves better Govern- 
ment than they're getting. Part of the 
problem is due to the distractions that 
one finds in trying to do a job that is 
too large at best and much too large 
when up to four hours a day are spent 
running for the fire extinguisher, using 
it and refilling it. Some Sundays I al- 
most catch up to the job by midnight, 
and some Sundays I catch up to where 
I should have been the week before. 

I'd like to see a four-year term for 
Congressmen. I think it would be bet- 


WHITE HOUSE 


ter for them and for the Executive 
Branch if they weren't running again as 
soon as they were elected. I would like 
to see constructive oversight by a fairly 
small group of congressional commit- 
tees. I made 63 appearances on the Hill 
in ‘75 and °76, which is a record for com- 
missioners of Internal Revenue. 

The joys of the job are that some 
days you do actually take four steps for- 
ward and only 3 steps backward, and 
the tax system has been improved. I 
think there was some substance to some 
of the allegations about the use of tax in- 
formation for political purposes in the 
past. I think that now Presidents, Cab- 
inet members, Senators and Congress- 
men are treated like other taxpayers and 
will continue to be treated as such. 


OKAMOTO YOICH! 


Tilly v. Milly 


William Coleman, 56, who will re- 
sume his law practice after 22 months 
as Secretary of Transportation: 

As T'S. Eliot said, “Between the idea 
and the reality falls the shadow.” A Cab- 
inet person understands that the Pres- 
ident is operating within that shadow, 
educating, negotiating, compromising, 
transforming the idea into the reality. 
The Cabinet should be the cornerstone 
of an effective presidency. 

The Ford Cabinet contained a most 
heterogeneous group of people, and his- 
tory will record that there was more 
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Cabinet debate, more consultation with 
the President, than ever before. It may 
have been one of the greatest Cabinets 
since F.D.R.’s. President Ford had iden- 
tified and had come to grips, or was com- 
ing to grips, with some of the real tough 
problems. He made a proposal on en- 
ergy, for example, and I think it made 
a lot of sense. But he couldn't get it 
through the Congress. 

Policymaking has its pitfalls. Each 
special-interest group usually concludes 
that policy tilts to favor some other 
group—like the man who outlived two 
wives, Tilly and Milly, and wished to 
be buried between them, with a slight 


Jerry Shows ‘I’m Still President’ 


Puerto Rico’s new Governor-elect, 
Carlos Romero Barcelo, was startled to 
be summoned from a luncheon table in 
San Juan on the last day of the year by 
an urgent telephone call from the White 
House. The message: within an hour, 
President Gerald Ford would propose 
that the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
become the U.S.'s 51st state. 

Romero was not the only official to 
be surprised. Secretary of the Interior 
Thomas Kleppe, whose department is 
responsible for drafting statehood leg- 
islation, learned of the proposal the 
night before it was released. Senate lead- 
ers were notified a few minutes before 
the announcement, but House Speaker 
Thomas P. O'Neill Jr. was not. “The 
whole thing is crazy,” said an aide to 
the Senate Interior Committee, which 
monitors Puerto Rican affairs. Added a 
House Territorial Subcommittee staffer: 
“The key is for Puerto Rico to show 
some interest in becoming a state, and 
it hasn't.” 

So what was Jerry Ford up to? When 
asked why he had not left the matter to 
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Jimmy Carter, Ford replied testily: “Be- 
cause I’m President until January 20.” 
The statehood surprise surely reflected 
the familiar predicament of a lame-duck 
Chief Executive whose desire to deepen 
his mark in history is matched only by 
his loss of real power. That was evident, 
too, in a flurry of other last-minute 
moves by the President, who: 

>» Asked Congress to cut individual 
income taxes by $10 billion and busi- 
hess taxes by $2.5 billion, and increase 
the Social Security tax in 1978. 

> Announced that he was thinking 
of ordering an end to gasoline price con- 
trols—a move that Congress could, and 
probably would, veto within 15 days. 

>» Named four new ambassadors 

>» Was considering a salary increase 
for high-ranking federal officials (the 
pay for Congressmen would go from 
$44,600 to $57,000). federal energy agen- 
cy proposals, and even some kind of am- 
nesty for Viet Nam draft evaders and 
deserters 

Even if Ford manages to get his tax 
and gasoline price proposals into legis- 
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tilt toward Milly 













lative form by Jan. 20. they will be dealt 
with by a new President and a new Con- 
gress, with their own ideas about the na- 
tion’s needs. As for Ford’s well-inten- 
tioned championing of statehood for 
Puerto Rico, it left some Puerto Ricans 
muttering that the White House was try- 
ing to force them into a “shotgun wed- 
ding.” Newly installed Governor Rome- 
ro, a longtime statehood advocate, 
offered his opinion in his inaugural ad- 
dress: he pointedly chose not even to 
mention the Ford proposal. 
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THE ARMED FORCES 


Pardon: How Broad A Blanket? 


“We are making heroes out of de- 
serters."’ So says Lieut. Commander Mi- 
chael Christian, a Norfolk-based former 
Viet Nam prisoner of war, who vows that 
he is ready to resign from the Navy in pro- 
test. “The price of honor seems pretty 
cheap this year.” Air Force Colonel 
George Day, another former Viet Nam 
P.O. W. now stationed in Florida, is ready 
to pack up his war medals, including the 
Medal of Honor, and ship them all back 
to Washington. 


“Our fight for a universal uncondi- 
tional amnesty will continue,” vows Mike 
Powers, a spokesman for the American 
Deserters Committee in Sweden. His 


group will send a representative to a con- 
ference of U.S. draft resisters, military de- 
serters and sympathizers to be held in 
Toronto, Canada, to coincide with the In- 
auguration of Jimmy Carter. 


Coming from diametrically opposed 
viewpoints, these clashing voices illus- 
trate the dilemma facing President-elect 
Carter as he prepares to carry out his 
campaign pledge to grant some kind of 
pardon to young Americans who evad- 
ed or abandoned service in the Viet Nam 
War. So far, these rising emotions are 
based only on what the pro- and anti- 
pardon groups think Carter will do. He 
expects to make his decision this week, 
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but does not plan to reveal it until he 
takes office. 

When he does, Carter probably will 
discover that even a “trust me” Pres- 
ident probably cannot successfully rec- 
oncile the views of those who believe 
that anyone who failed to serve when 
called committed a treasonable act with 
those who feel that draft evasion was a 
lonely decision of a high moral order. 
Even the general outline of his plan, 
which he sketched during the campaign, 
was criticized as “too little and too late” 
by some of the exiled Americans who 
might be affected, and denounced as too 
lenient by various veterans’ groups. 

What Carter promised was a blan- 
ket pardon “for those who violated Se- 
lective Service laws.” This presumably 
would include all those civilians who fled 
the country to avoid the draft, simply 
failed to register or refused to submit to 
induction. As for those who deserted af- 
ter induction or enlistment, Carter said 
each case “should be handled on an in- 
dividual basis in accordance with our 
nation’s system of military justice.” That 
seemed to imply that military officials, 
hardly lenient in such matters, would 
have to process all of these desertion 
cases and try to decide what was in each 
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person’s mind, some four or more years 
ago, that caused him to desert. 

This general approach also seems to 
contradict Carter's frequently expressed 
concern for the underprivileged in so- 
ciety. As he has noted, the draft evad- 
ers are overwhelmingly white and 
middle-class. A report prepared for 
President Ford in 1975 placed 87% of 
them in this category. The deserters are 
largely poor and disproportionately 
black—more than 50% low-income and 
20% black. In general, the more afflu- 
ent, better-educated war resisters found 
the means to avoid service by evading 
the draft; the underprivileged submitted, 
turning against the war later, if at all, 
by deserting. 

The President-elect has said nothing 
at all about all those servicemen who re- 
ceived less than honorable discharges 
for acts of protest short of desertion, but 
related to their reluctance to wage the 
war. Some, for example, failed to carry 
out orders, became chronic malingerers 
or were insubordinate to superiors. No 
one knows just how many cases there 
are, since many of these discharges were 
made, often capriciously, for a wide ar- 
ray of reasons to get rid of unwanted sol- 
diers. Some of the war-resister groups 
insist there were about 700,000 veter- 
ans with less-than-honorable discharges 
and that all should have those records 
cleansed. Yet among them are many 
—very likely a majority—whose dis- 
charges were based on bad conduct, 
even criminal acts, totally unrelated to 
any philosophical objection to the war 

One of the biggest problems for the 
Carter advisers has been how to sort out 
all the widely varying estimates of the 
number of people in the affected cat- 
egories. The commission set up by Ford 
in 1974 to carry out a more modest and 
generally unsuccessful amnesty program 
wrestled with the same numbers game. 
About 106,000 were considered eligible 
for the Ford program, but only 20% even 
applied to take advantage of it. For most, 
the Ford plan called for some compen- 
satory time spent in menial work in pub- 
lic service institutions. Of the 8,450 
offenders who entered these work pro- 
grams, more than half failed to com- 
plete their assigned service and thus the- 
oretically could still be prosecuted as 
criminals. The figures with which Car- 
ter is working include: 

DRAFT EVADERS. About 10,000 in- 
dividuals were under indictment for 
draft evasion when the Ford program 
began. The Justice Department re- 
viewed the cases and dismissed slightly 
more than half of them (5,500) for legal 
or other reasons. Of the remaining 4,500 
only some 700 were granted clemency 
after applying for it. About 1,300 cases 
were prosecuted, resulting mainly in 
short sentences or probation (which is 
why many of those required to work for 
months in menial jobs consider the Ford 
clemency program unfair). That leaves 
about 2,500 civilians still under indict- 
ment. Most of them are in Canada. 


AMNESTY DEMONSTRATION AT BORDER NEAR NIAGARA FALLS LAST SEPTEMBER 
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Here’s something you 


down Route 66. It's The 

Seafarer, the newest 

innovation from Itasca. 
Step inside and 

you'll swear you're at sea. 

There's a ship's bell, a ship's clock, a nautical 


weather station, teak entry and refrigerator handles, 


a ship's wheel mirror, nautical wall paper, a Davey 
Jones locker for your wet goods, a fishing rod holder 
and a reversible galley/game table for those long 
nights at sea. 

And that's in addition to standard luxuries like 
air conditioning, stereo tape and a power generator. 
Deep down inside, though, it’s really an Itasca 
motor home. It has a Chevrolet chassis, engine and 

drivetrain. It’s built by the experienced people 
who build Winnebagos. And it has over 150 nation- 





"INTRODUCING SEAFARER. 


THE YACHT FOR THE 

gont see every other doy. THIRD) OF THE WORLD 

THAT ISNTCOVERED 
BY \ATER. 


wide Itasca dealers to 


back if up. 
Best of all, it comes with 
Itasca’s 3-year/36,000- 


mile Owner Protection 
Plan. And that covers 
anything operational, 
inside or out, except 
normal replacement items. So if you keep your 
1977 Itasca serviced regularly, for three years or 
36,000 miles, no repair job resulting from a 
mechanical malfunction will ever cost you more than 
$25. And for the first year or 12,000 miles — 
Itasca’s Limited Warranty period —it won't even 
cost you a penny. 

The Queen Mary doesn't come with an owner 
protection plan like that. And it can’t take you to a 
mountain stream high in The Rockies. So you'd 
probably be better off buying a Seafarer. 

Bon voyage. 
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Toronado’s front-wheel drive. 
Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom of night 
can keep you from the comfort of your inner world. 


The forecast said clear 
skies throughout the day. 

And here you are. Caught 
right in the middle of a 
thunderstorm. 

But you sit back comfort- 
ably in the inner world of your 
new Toronado, surrounded 
by a luxurious loose-cushion 
look. 

And you relax, knowing 
front-wheel drive is there to 
help pull you through weather 
like this. 

Because Toronado is built 
with the engine weight over 
the drive wheels. For impres- 
sive traction on wet, slippery 
roads. Or on snow-covered 
ones. 





Front-wheel drive pulls 
the car instead of pushing it. 
And when the rain is over? 






You can enjoy the brighter 
skies with the available 
electrically-operated Astro- 
roof. While you drive one of 
the world’s most beautifully 
designed cars. Toronado. 


Personal luxury with the 
added luxury of front-wheel 
drive. 

It gives a feeling of confi- 
dence you can appreciate. 

And that’s a most luxurious 
way to complete your y 
appointed rounds. dl 


| 
Tune in the Bing Crosby Pro-Am 


ABC-TV ¢ Sat. & Sun., Jan. 22-23. 
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Toronado 


Can we build one for you? 








DESERTERS. There were 10,115 de- 
serters at large when the Ford program 
opened. (Interestingly, the Ford com- 
mission reported that less than one- 
tenth of 1% of those who sought review 
deserted when their units were actually 
under fire). More than half (5,555) ap- 
plied for and received undesirable dis- 
charges. They had the option of getting 
them changed to special “clemency” dis- 
charges if they completed their alternate 
work service. Many did not perform 
such work, since the distinction between 
the two types of discharges did not seem 
to them to be worth the effort. Another 
660 deserters serving in military pris- 
ons were released. This leaves 4,560 de- 
serters still at large, about half of them 
outside the U.S. 

DISCHARGES WITH STIGMA. The 
Ford commission placed the number of 
servicemen given less-than-honorable 
discharges solely for desertion or ab- 
sence from their posts at 83,135. Of 
these, only 13,589 asked that their cases 
be reviewed; all but about 1,000 were 
given clemency discharges. To many of 
the antiwar veterans, that discharge car- 
ries a stigma they still want erased by a 
blanket amnesty. Lack of an honorable 
discharge often bars ex-servicemen from 
jobs, and generally deprives them of mil- 
itary pensions, Government medical aid 
and educational benefits. 

After studying all the numbers and 
complexities for several weeks, the Car- 
ter pardon team, headed by Houston 
Lawyer David H. Berg, has made its rec- 
ommendations to Charles Kirbo, the 
President-elect’s key transition adviser. 
He presented them in writing to Carter 
last week. Kirbo says he does not know 
what the final shape of the Carter pro- 
gram will be, but he doubted that a blan- 
ket pardon would be extended to de- 
serters. The probability seemed to be 
that Carter would pardon all the civil- 
ian draft evaders, including those al- 
ready convicted of the crime, but find 
some means of dealing with the mili- 
tary cases—both deserters and holders 
of punitive discharges—on an individual 
review basis. 

Among the roughly 4,500 draft evad- 
ers and deserters living in exile, mostly 
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in Canada or Sweden, such a program 
would be received with mixed reactions. 
Nothing short of a full amnesty, imply- 
ing an official willingness to forget the 
acts of all war resisters, will satisfy those 
relatively few exiles who have taken up 
the lingering war issue as an almost pro- 
fessional crusade. Among other, less ar- 
dent exiles, reaction to the Carter pro- 
gram could be shaped to some extent 
by their current circumstances. 

In Sweden, now home to only about 
300 American war resisters—down from 
800 at the peak in 1970-71—many of 
the holdouts are in or approaching their 
30s and deeply involved in new oc- 
cupations and growing families. For 
them, no pardon program has much 
practical consequence. Few desire to 
return. “I consider Sweden home,” says 
David Hoyt, 31, a draft evader from 
Boston now teaching English in public 
schools and working as an interpreter 
“I probably could earn more money in 
the U.S., but money isn’t the main 
consideration. Sweden’s a good place 
for my two children to grow up.” 


DIPLOMACY 





What many of the exiles, particu- 
larly those in Canada—now the home 
of at least 3,500 war resisters, by Wash- 
ington’s reckoning—would like most as 
a practical matter is the right to get pass- 
ports to visit friends and relatives in the 
U.S. This is also true of the unknown 
numbers who have actually become cit- 
izens of another country. 

But what the exiles want really has 
little relevance to the larger issues in- 
volved. On the practical level, some are 
concerned that the precedent set in han- 
dling the pardon problem could have an 
impact on the nation’s ability to recruit 
the disciplined armed forces that might 
be needed in a future war—although it 
is hard to see how the troubling circum- 
stances of the Viet Nam involvement 
could ever be duplicated. The overriding 
challenge for Carter is less tangible but 
perhaps more important: to find a so- 
lution that most reasonable Americans 
can agree is basically fair. That will not 
be an easy task given the depth of the 
quagmire of injustices created by the 
war. 


To the Brink and Back 330 Times 


Send in the Marines! 

This ringing exhortation has often 
resounded when the US. has found it- 
self in a sticky international situation. 
Only rarely have the Leathernecks ac- 
tually been ordered ashore. But it has 
now been documented that the threat 
to use them or other military units has 
been made with astounding frequency. 
On no fewer than 215 occasions since 
the end of World War II, the U.S. has se- 
riously threatened to unleash some of 
its military might—from a single war- 
ship to a nuclear strike force—in order 
to gain diplomatic leverage. In the same 
period, the Soviet Union has rattled its 
sabers 115 times. This means that the 
two superpowers have gone to the brink 
of war—or made it look as if they were 
preparing to go to the brink—an aver- 
age of nearly once a month since 1945. 

These are the findings of a 674-page 
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study released last week by Washing- 
ton’s Brookings Institution. According 
to the report, the U.S. Navy had a role 
in more than 80% of the muscle flex- 
ings, land-based warplanes were in- 
volved in 50%, ground combat units 
in 20% and strategic nuclear forces in 
10%. The study’s co-authors—Brook- 
ings Staffers Barry Blechman (a key 
member of the Carter Pentagon tran- 
sition team) and Stephen S. Kaplan—fo- 
cused mainly on the U.S. Reason: the 
Soviet Union has become a truly global 
power only in recent years, and even 
today its most vital foreign interests are 
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in neighboring Eastern Europe, where 
31 Soviet divisions make it superfluous 
for Moscow to wave the big Red stick 
very often. 

Among the report’s main points: 

> Threatening force is most success- 
ful when its purpose is to bolster exist- 
ing governments. In backing the Na- 
tionalist government on Taiwan, for 
example, the U.S. has frequently or- 
dered the Seventh Fleet to steam up and 
down the Strait of Taiwan near the Chi- 
nese mainland and has alerted Air Force 
bombers based in Japan and Taiwan 
In 1959 Cuban-backed insurgents who 
had landed in Panama to overthrow the 
government were intimidated into re- 
treating when a US. destroyer and 
minesweeper and patrol planes ap- 
peared off the Panamanian coast. 

> The earlier the US. enters a cri- 
sis, the greater the chances for success. 





from completing its conquest of East 
Pakistan. Scrambling land-based air- 
craft seems to be especially effective. In 
1946, the U.S. menacingly flew B-29 
bombers along the Yugoslav border un- 
til the Tito regime was finally “persuad- 
ed” to stop shooting at US. aircraft in 
the area. The most potent demonstra- 
tion of all is the rare alerting of the nu- 
clear strike force, which Richard Nixon 
did to prevent the Soviets from inter- 
vening in the 1973 Arab-Israeli war. 
Bluff Called. According to Co-Au- 
thor Kaplan, probably no instance of 
USS. saber rattling has been as effective 
as Washington’s full alert of its military 
forces and imposition of a naval block- 
ade during the 1962 Cuban missile cri- 
sis. The Soviets quickly retreated and 
withdrew their rockets from Cuba. As 
for dramatic American failures, Kaplan 
cites Washington's inability to force the 
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U.S. TROOP CONVOY ON EAST GERMAN AUTOBAHN DURING 1961 BERLIN CRISIS 
Scrambled aircraft or full alert, an almost monthly occurrence since 1945. 


Because the US. proved its readiness to 
protect West Berlin as far back as the 
1948 blockade, later American muscle- 
flexing quickly persuaded the Kremlin 
to back down from efforts to instigate 
crises. In 1961, by rushing U.S. tanks to 
the Brandenburg Gate and calling up re- 
serve units, President Kennedy forced 
Nikita Khrushchev to abandon his plans 
to change the status of the divided city 

> The less ambiguous the show of 
force, the more likely its success. Mo- 
bilizing Army units, for instance, seems 
to be a more clear-cut demonstration of 
U.S. determination than deploying war- 
ships. Airlifting more than 20,000 troops 
into the Dominican Republic in 1965 
halted a civil war, while dispatching the 
nuclear carrier Enterprise into the In- 
dian Ocean during the 1971 Pakistani- 
Indian war failed to discourage India 
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North Koreans to release the U.SS 
Pueblo and its crew in 1968, even though 
a major American naval task force was 
ominously massed near North Korea 
The stubborn, hypermilitant North Ko- 
reans in effect called the U.S. bluff, and 
Washington was not willing to tighten 
the screws any further. The study does 
not cite the disaster in Viet Nam as an 
example ofa failure because the U.S. ob- 
viously did more there than merely 
threaten the use of force. 

Because saber rattling could degen- 
erate into a mutual game of chicken that 
would eventually erupt in a hot war, the 
Brookings study advises U.S. leaders to 
flex the nation’s military muscles only 
infrequently. Yet the report also admits: 
“Discreet uses of the armed forces are 
often an effective way of achieving near- 
term foreign policy objectives.” 


AMERICAN SCENE 


Second Hottest 
Show in Town 


The hottest show in Washington is, 
of course, the advent of the new Admin- 
istration. Without question, the second 
hottest show is the spectacular new Na- 
tional Air and Space Museum. Atten- 
dance for the first six months has reached 
more than 5 million, nearly double the 
projections. TIME Correspondent Jerry 
Hannifin has touched down in the mu- 
seum almost a dozen times. His report 


Along the vast greensward that 
sweeps from the foot of Capitol Hill to 
the Washington Monument, there glit- 
ters the newest star of the Smithsonian 
Institution. The National Air and Space 
Museum (NASM), a huge, elegant han- 
gar designed by St. Louis Architect Gyo 
Obata, is a cathedral to man’s fascina- 
tion with flight. Surfaced in pink Ten- 
nessee marble and bronze-tinted glass, 
the museum houses many of the great ar- 
tifacts of aviation and space travel in a 
three-story structure 680 ft. long. A 
Washington rarity in that it was finished 
on time and within the $40 million bud- 
get, the museum was officially opened 
just prior to the Bicentennial Fourth. At 
the time, President Ford aptly described 
it as “America’s birthday gift to itself.” 

An extraordinary present, for sure 
The Smithsonian, otherwise known as 
“the nation’s attic,” has created a pae- 
an to the daring imaginations of the 
Wright brothers, Goddard, Lindbergh, 
Rickenbacker, Sikorsky, Earhart, Doug- 
las and Lockheed’s Johnson. The scene 
stealers are located in three giant bays 
(each 124 ft. by 115 ft. by 62 ft. high) 
In the main entrance bay—the Mile- 
stones of Flight Gallery—are the 
Wrights’ Kitty Hawk Flyer, the first air- 
craft to achieve manned, powered flight, 
and the Spirit of St. Louis, in which 
Charles Lindbergh, need anyone be re- 
minded, flew the Atlantic solo in 1927 

Most Appealing. Museum Direc- 
tor Michael Collins, the Apollo 11 as- 
tronaut who circled the moon in the 
command module Columbia while Neil 
Armstrong and Buzz Aldrin explored 
the lunar surface for the first time, fig- 
ures that the Spirit is the most popular 
airplane in NASM. It was a big drawing 
card in the Smithsonian's old building 
as well, and Lindbergh himself viewed 
it there a number of times. Once, in 
1959, Lindbergh asked museum officials 
if he might see the plane alone and star- 
tled them when he also requested a lad- 
der. Without a word, he climbed the lad- 
der and lifted himself into the cockpit’s 
wicker seat. In the darkened hall, he 
sat silent for 40 minutes 

Other sure eye-catchers are Collins’ 
own spacecraft and the Friendship Sev- 
en Mercury capsule that carried John 
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Glenn on the first U.S. orbital flight. Per- 
haps the most appealing exhibit in the 
Space Hall, another of the great bays, is 
the massive black and gold Skylab space 
station. The only bottleneck in the build- 
ing is at Skylab’s narrow portal, where 
crowds line up to enter. Says Collins 
“It’s probably the only place in the world 
where people can walk through a real 
spacecraft.” 

Beyond the glass-walled main halls 
is a vast array of unique aircraft, sat- 
ellites, rockets and other displays. How- 
ard Hughes’ H-! airplane, designed in 
the 1930s, is the centerpiece of the flight- 
technology exhibit. In aerodynamic 
terms, says Collins’ deputy Mel Zisfein, 
“the H-1 is the most beautiful aircraft 
we have.’ In 1935 the plane flew at a 
then record speed of 352 m.p.h. In its 


day, it was at least a decade ahead of 


the state of the art of aerodynamics with 
its smooth, flush-riveted body. With 
his characteristic attention to detail, 
Hughes designed the plane so that even 
the slots in the screwheads that attach 
the wooden wings to the aluminum fu- 


selage were lined up in the direction of 


flight, presumably to reduce air drag 
Hughes would not be happy, however, 
if he could see the plane today—run- 
ning under the fuselage is a thin, gold- 
en streak of leaked oil 

The oldest aircraft on display is Otto 
Lilienthal’s 1894 glider, with its willow- 
and-bamboo frame and cotton-cloth 
covering. When Lilienthal died near the 
turn of the century, his last words were 
reported to be: “Sacrifices must be 
made.” In the museum’s military avi- 
ation exhibits, that sense of sacrifice is 
pervasive, if in a different context. The 
most durable warplanes are there: the 
Fokker, Spad XVI (Billy Mitchell's 
own), P-40E, B-26, Spitfire, German 
Messerschmitt and Italian Macchi MC- 
202. So is the old workhorse of World 
War Il—and beyond—the DC-3. Said 


one former combat pilot, standing be- 
fore a full-scale diorama of aerial com- 








bat with a B-17 under attack: “It’s so 
real that you want to duck the chin gun- 
ner. Wait'll the kids see this.” Another 
veteran who flew over Europe said wist- 
fully as he viewed the empty aircraft 
“I see faces. The faces of those who 
didn’t come back.” 

There is still more. A rather unnerv- 
ing audio-visual display of how modern 
air traffic controllers work. A film called 
To Fly—so realistic that some viewers 
get airsick. Said a former Navy pilot 
“My God, I’m getting vertigo.” A life- 
size model of the Soviet Soyuz space ve- 
hicle coupled to an Apollo capsule for a 
display of the 1975 joint space venture 
Also, of course, a model of Sputnik, the 
satellite that helped to goose America 
into space 

In all, the collection of aircraft, rang- 
ing from the most primitive to the 
supersophisticated, leaves one in awe 
not of machines but of man—of how far, 
in so short a time, he has extended him- 
self and his universe 


CLOCKWISE FROM ABOVE RIGHT: MODEL OF 
MONTGOLFIER BROTHERS’ HOT AIR 
BALLOON; AMELIA EARHART'S 


LOCKHEED VEGA; APOLLO 11 SPACECRAFT COLUMBIA 
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MOBIL SHOWCASE PRESENTS 


TEN Wil 


THE EXTRAORDINARY SERIES OF 
TELEVISION DRAMAS THAT TELL OF 
HISTORY'S BRAVEST ADVENTURERS 
HOST: ANTHONY QUINN 

SEE LISTINGS FOR DAY 

AND TIME IN YOUR AREA. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS—1482 § ALEXANDER VONHUMBOLDT—1789 CHARLES DOUGHTY—1877 
He risked sailing off the earth's edge. He risked his life to prove allnature His Arabian odyssey was one of the 
is part of one exquisite scheme strangest, bravest adventures ever. -—, y 
FRANCISCO PUAARAD-1632 WeWIS UL 
The Inca dynasty held his last JEDEDIAH SMITH—1826 MARY KINGSLEY —1893 





chance for fortune He opened the American West. She ventured where Victorian A BBC-TV AND TIME-LIFE 
“ladies” simply didn't go. TELEVISION CO-PRODUCTION 
CAPTAIN JAMES COOK—1768 BURKE & WILLS—1860 
His voyage turned an unremark- Their Australian adventure wasa ROALD AMUNDSEN—1911 
able sailor into one of history's triumph of bravery over ineptitude. Antarctica was, literally, his last 
surpassing explorers chance on earth for great adventure 
HENRY MORTON STANLEY—1874 


His African expedition was a peril- 
ous Memorial to a friend 


An exclusive 
presentation by 


Mobil 
There will be no commercial interruption © 4 
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ISRAEL 


Suicide, Scandal and Political Chaos 


I have not embezzled and I have not 
stolen. Everything is slander and false ac- 
cusation, but I do not have the strength 
to bear any more 


A brief and poignant suicide note 
last week catapulted Israel's already tur- 
bulent political situation into chaos 

The note was found inside a Volvo 
parked on the isolated Tel Baruch Beach 
north of Tel Aviv. Inside the car was a 
22-cal. revolver and the body of a man 
who had shot himself in the head after 
scribbling a final message to his wife and 
children, asking them to “accept this act 
with understanding.” The victim: Av- 
raham Ofer, 55, Housing Minister in 
Premier Yitzhak Rabin’s government 
and a longtime Labor Party official 

The death stunned Israel. Ofer had 
immigrated to Palestine as a boy, grown 
up in a kibbutz and fought in Israel's 
war for independence; he was one of the 
second-generation “sons of the foun- 
ders,” who, Rabin promised when he be- 
came Premier 32 months ago, would 
give the country new direction. In a 
sense, Ofer’s suicide was a kind of po- 
litical verdict on that generation, espe- 
cially since it followed rumors that he 
was under investigation for possible em- 
bezzlement and other charges. Although 
there was no firm evidence that the ac- 
cusations were true, they added to the 
aura of scandal that has badly damaged 
Rabin’s administration (see box). 

The succession of scandals has led 
Rabin’s opponents to charge that he 
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lacks the ability to lead. That, along with 
rising prices, high taxes and rampant in- 
flation, has sapped Rabin’s power to the 
point that he recently resigned and 
called for new elections (TIME, Jan. 3) 
Rabin was appointed caretaker Premier, 
and last week the Knesset formally vot- 
ed a bill of dissolution and set the elec- 
tion for May 17. The vote, six months 
ahead of schedule, will almost certainly 
focus on domestic issues. It will also de- 
lay the resumption of serious Middle 
East peace talks, even though Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat and Syria’s Ha- 
fez Assad have mounted a strong and se- 
rious diplomatic offensive to get Israel 
to the bargaining table 

| Am Not Guilty. Rabin delivered 
the eulogy at Ofer’s funeral. Speaking 
to the country’s political elite at a crowd- 
ed service in Tel Aviv, Rabin recalled 
how Ofer had come to him to discuss 
the accusations in what turned out to 
be their final meeting. “Your words still 
ring in my ears,” the Premier said 
“ “Yitzhak, you told me, ‘believe me, I 
am not guilty of any transgressions.’ I re- 
plied to you, Avraham, that I, Yitzhak 
Rabin, wholly trust in your innocence.” 

What Rabin omitted, however, was 
more tantalizing than what he said. Ofer 
had come to him after learning of a se- 
cret meeting on the Sabbath, convened 
by Rabin at his Tel Aviv apartment with 
his police and justice ministers. The dis- 
cussion was reportedly about allegations 
that Ofer, who had been director-gen- 
eral of the vast housing-construction 


company Shikum Ovdim, had given 
choice apartments to family and friends 
and diverted government funds desig- 
nated for land purchases from Arabs 
into Labor Party coffers. After Rabin’s 
meeting, Ofer told a friend that he had 
received scant satisfaction or comfort 
“I’m sinking in the mud of libel and 
insult, and I don’t know what to do.” 
If Ofer was indeed innocent, some 
mourners wondered, why had Rabin not 
done more to protect his friend from 
innuendo? 

Ofer’s suicide and its repercussions 
not only further damaged Rabin’s lack- 
luster image but also benefited his po- 
tential opponents in the election. De- 
fense Minister Shimon Peres, 53, 
Rabin’s bitter rival for the Labor Party 
nomination—and the first Cabinet 
member to offer condolences to Ofer’s 
family—has skillfully avoided the kind 
of personal embarrassment that has af- 
flicted Rabin. The situation is even 
better for Yigael Yadin, 59, the world- 
renowned archaeologist and former gen- 
eral whose new Democratic Movement 
Party has gained surprising strength 
among intellectuals. Yadin’s persistent 
calls for reform are apparently scoring 
As one voter wrote to the Jerusalem 
Post, “1 believe in Yigael Yadin, and it 
is my sincere belief that I represent the 
silent majority of this country, which is 
on the brink of despair and urgently 
wants a change.” 

In desperation, Rabin last month 
resurrected the unsinkable Golda Meir 
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to help him solidify Labor support. Mrs 
Meir, now 78, helped Rabin win the 
nomination in 1974; she left retirement 
gladly to cut down her old political en- 
emy Peres, who, when she was Foreign 
Minister and he was director-general of 
the Defense Ministry, infuriated her by 
circumventing Israeli ambassadors in 
France and several African nations to 
establish special defense relationships 
with those countries. Golda demanded 
a price to support Rabin: veto power 
over nominations to the party’s election 
list and the appointment of her protégé. 


Commerce and Industry Minister and 
former Army Chief of Staff Haim Bar- 
Lev. as campaign manager—a job that 
Ofer held in the last election and hoped 
to win again. Bar-Lev is a political nov- 
ice, but Ofer was also on Mrs. Meir’s en- 
emies list for constantly fighting her and 
her people after Ofer defeated a Meir 
candidate in 1955 for the Labor Party 
general secretaryship in Tel Aviv. “The 
old lady is back.” he told TIME’s David 
Halevy shortly before his death, “and I 
am one of her first casualties.” 
Watching Mrs. Meir in action again, 


Other Scandals: Allin the Family 


The founding fathers of Israel. 
Knesset Member Shlomo Lorincz re- 
minded his parliamentary colleagues, 
used to joke that when their state be- 
came a full-fledged nation, it would even 
have “Jewish crooks.” Well, Lorincez 
added caustically, referring to the scan- 
dals that have rocked Yitzhak Rabin's 
government, “we are more than a na- 
tion. We are a superpower.” 

Like Lorincz, a member of the Agu- 
dat Israel Party, most Israelis are ap- 
palled and ashamed by the recent ep- 
idemic of white-collar corruption in the 
Jewish state. A few cynically shrug it 
off as the predictable result of Israel's 
gradual shift away from the zealous uto- 
pian socialism of its founders. No one, 
however, is ignoring the crimes and the 
accusations of crimes, which range from 
bribes of refrigerators and TV sets 
slipped to government workers to the 
outright theft of millions of dollars. Psy- 
chiatrist Hillel Klein argues that the 
shock of the scandals is particularly hard 
on a small nation like Israel, where pub- 
lic officials are so well known they are 
virtually members of the family 

Among the most dramatic recent 
charges of corruption in Israel: 

> Asher Yadlin, 53, was abruptly 
dropped last October as governor of the 
Bank of Israel seven weeks after Rabin 
appointed him to the job that is roughly 
equivalent to Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Yadlin was arrested for 
fraud and bribery, and is currently 
awaiting trial. The most serious charge 
against him is that three years ago he al- 
legedly accepted a $30,000 bribe in re- 
turn for an engineering contract; at that 
time he was head of the nation’s largest 
medical-insurance organization 

> David Peled, 60, director of Cus- 
toms and Excise, was arrested a year 
ago and suspended from his post, ac- 
cused of accepting a number of bribes, 
including one for $35,000. He is also 
charged with maintaining a foreign cur- 
rency account in a Swiss bank, which is 
a violation of Israeli law. Peled is free 
on bail awaiting trial 

> Michael Tzur, 53, former director- 
general of the Ministry of Commerce 
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and Industry, was sentenced to 15 years 
in prison in 1975 after pleading guilty 
to fraud, bribery, illegal currency trans- 
actions and the embezzlement of $3 mil- 
lion from a government holding com- 
pany for tourism and industry that he 
headed 

> Yitzhak Rubin, 40, a middle-lev- 
el Defense Ministry official, was sen- 
tenced to a two-year prison term for ac- 
cepting bribes from businessmen dealing 
with the ministry. Four lesser employees 
received one- or two-year sentences on 
the same charges. Three of the bribe- 
givers were also convicted 

>» Mordechai Rubenstein, 40, and 
Giora Rubenstein, 31, who with their fa- 
ther Aharon operate one of Israel's big- 
gest construction companies, were ar- 
rested last month on suspicion of income 
tax evasion. The Rubenstein firm is a 
major government housing contractor 

Israel was founded on idealism and 
raised on a selfless morality. Why then 
has it suddenly become infected by ma- 
terialistic scandals similar to those in 
larger and older nations from which less 
purity of purpose is expected? The the- 
ories range from the cupidity that is in- 
evitable in a long-entrenched govern- 

































some Laborites speculated that if Ra- 
bin appears unsavable, she might even 
maneuver to lead the list herself and be- 
come the dominant figure once more 
Said one party insider, mindful that the 
1973 war debacle forced Mrs. Meir from 
office before she could put her mark on 
a final Middle East settlement: “Golda 
is motivated by hate and the deepest be- 
lief that her historic role has not been ac- 
complished yet.’ Added another old an- 
tagonist: “Even her health has improved 
since she came back. This is worse than 
Mao in China.” 


ment to Israel’s “clan mentality” that 
blurs the dividing line between public 
purse and private pocket. Knesset Mem- 
ber Shmuel Tamir also points out, “We 
have people in charge of budgets with 
hundreds of thousands of Israeli pounds 
who receive very small salaries, hardly 
enough for the average man to live on 
You can’t expect a whole society to be 
watertight, idealistic and dedicated.” 

Perhaps the most intriguing expla- 
nation is that offered by Biblical Schol- 
ar Shemaryahu Talmon, 56, dean of He- 
brew University’s Faculty of Humani- 
ties, Israel, Talmon argues, was born in 
desperate times that called for unortho- 
dox methods if it was to survive. But, 
he says, “because we missed a beat in 
the growing-up process,” the country 
has not made an orderly transition from 
frontier state to mature nation. “There 
are still traces of unorthodoxy,”” Talmon 
maintains, “and people have problems 
defining the boundary between what is 
permissible and what is not. In a so- 
ciety where you have unconventional 
feats such as Entebbe, it is hard to ap- 
ply very definite rules in other fields of 
life.” Such rules were not necessary in 
the past, he adds, because Israel's ide- 
alistic founders paid little attention to 
private benefits. In an affluent society, 
their successors obviously do 


YADLIN (IN DARK GLASSES) ENTERING COURTROOM; TZUR (IN COAT) AFTER SENTENCING 
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RHODESIA 


Richard’s Safari of Salvation 


It was a diplomatic shuttle, but not 
exactly in the Kissinger mode: no cus- 
tom-fitted Air Force jet, no phalanx of 
aides, bodyguards and reporters. British 
Envoy Ivor Richard last week hopped 
from capital to capital in southern and 
eastern Africa in a modest chartered 
twin-engined Hawker Siddeley execu- 
tive jet, arrived at airports with little fan- 
fare and had only four Foreign Office 
staffers in tow. Richard, who is Britain’s 
chief delegate to the United Nations, 
was desperately trying to breathe life 
into the seemingly paralyzed efforts to 
transfer power peacefully from Rhode- 
sia’s 271,000 whites to its 6.2 million 
blacks. Skirmishes between Rhodesian 
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forces and black Nationalist guerrillas 
are now taking more than 300 black and 
white lives each month, and all-out ra- 
cial war is a real danger if negotiations 
fail. Thus Richard’s shuttle has been 
dubbed by some officials and journalists 
in southern Africa a safari of salvation 

Few were willing to give Richard 
better than even odds on success. There 
has been little progress toward a Rho- 
desian settlement since last fall, when 
Kissinger’s whirlwind mission estab- 
lished the fragile basis for talks in Ge- 
neva between Prime Minister lan 
Smith’s white-dominated regime and 
four black nationalist leaders—Joshua 
Nkomo, Robert Mugabe, Bishop Abel 
Muzorewa and the Rev. Ndabaningi 
Sithole (TIME, Nov. 15). For seven frus- 
trating weeks Richard, as chairman of 
the conference, tried to coax the par- 
ticipants beyond acrimonious haggling. 
With almost nothing accomplished, the 
talks recessed for the holidays 

To break the deadlock when and if 
the talks reconvene in mid-January as 
scheduled, Richard last week made firm 
Britain’s readiness to accept a major role 
in the transition period from white to 
black rule. As he explained at a press 
conference in Pretoria, “What is need- 
ed is a direct British presence to hold 
the balance between the two sides. The 
whites are entitled to be assured that 
the transition will be peaceful and or- 
derly and that they will have a place in 
the country after independence. Blacks 
are entitled to the assurance that the 
progress to majority rule will be irre- 
versible.” One possible formula, en- 
dorsed by Washington, would vest gen- 
eral responsibility for the transition in 
a British “commissioner” and would re- 
quire all Rhodesian political groups to 
swear loyalty to the Crown. 

Richard and his plan received a 
chilly reception in Rhodesia. When his 
party landed in Salisbury, it was ignored 
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by Rhodesian Foreign Affairs Minister 
Pieter K. van der Byl, who also hap- 
pened to be at the airport. In the cap- 
ital, the attitude of whites toward the 
visitors was equally hostile. After police 
arrested a man for carrying a vial of 
acid, he boasted that he had planned to 
toss it into Richard's face. 

Even before the British envoy ar- 
rived, Smith had rejected any British 
role in Rhodesia as “inappropriate” and 
“unrealistic.” Smith has consistently ar- 
gued that the deal he made with Kis- 
Singer is not negotiable. That bargain. 
according to the Prime Minister, calls 
for majority rule within two years, but 
during the transition period the govern- 
ment posts responsible for defense and 
law-and-order will remain in white 
hands. The Kissinger formula, claims 
Smith, says nothing about a role for the 
British, who have never recognized Rho- 
desia’s 1965 Unilateral Declaration of 
Independence. During his tense, two- 
hour talk with Richard, Smith accused 
Britain of selling out the whites. A sec- 
ond meeting, planned for the following 
day, was canceled, and Richard bleak- 
ly described the conversation as a “frank 
and vigorous exchange of views’”—dip- 
lomatese for failure 

Moral Leverage. Rhodesia’s black 
nationalists are also opposed to any Brit- 
ish presence. “Recolonization by Brit- 
ain,” is how Guerrilla Leader Mugabe 
describes it. Joshua Nkomo, head of one 
wing of the African National Council 
(A.N.C.), is prepared to accept a token 
British presence, but only if it takes or- 
ders from a black-dominated transition 
government 

Sull smarting from his frigid recep- 
tion by whites in Salisbury, Richard 
headed for Oubos, on South Africa’s 
craggy Indian Ocean coast, to meet 
South Africa’s vacationing Prime Min- 
ister John Vorster. Richard wanted Vor- 
ster to use Pretoria’s powerful economic, 
political and moral leverage with the 
white Rhodesians to nudge Smith to- 
ward some compromise. But after four 
hours of talks in the living room of Vor- 
ster’s cottage, Richard left empty-hand- 
ed. The South African leader apparently 
was not yet willing to lean on Smith to 
accept terms that the Rhodesian Prime 
Minister feels will betray white settlers. 

Richard also tried last week to get 
the leaders of Zambia, Mozambique, 
Botswana and Tanzania—which, along 
with Angola, are the so-called front-line 
States—to convince Rhodesian black 
nationalists that they should compro- 
mise and accept a British presence dur- 
ing the transition. Mozambique’s Marx- 
ist President, Samora Machel, hitherto a 
hard-line advocate of armed struggle. 
and host to the largest body of guerrillas. 
surprisingly promised Richard “all the 
necessary cooperation for the right solu- 
tion” and did not reject the idea of a Brit- 
ish bridging presence. Even more en- 
couraging for Richard was his meeting 
with Tanzania’s President Julius Nyere- 
re, who endorsed a British role in the 
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transition period. Richard later ex- 
claimed that he had “run short of adjec- 
tives” to describe how well his talks had 
gone with the Tanzanian leader Ma- 
chel, Nyerere and Zambia's Kenneth 
Kaunda planned to meet in the Zambi- 
an capital of Lusaka at week’s end to co- 
ordinate their Rhodesian strategy 

“This whole Rhodesian thing is like 
a yo-yo,” mused one State Department 
analyst. “It’s impossible to tell from one 
day to the next what's going to work.” 





Richard remains a determined optimist 
This week he plans to revisit Rhodesia 
and South Africa. Said he at a Pretoria 
press conference: “I am convinced that 
in the end we will get a settlement to 
this problem.” Other British diplomats 
are not so buoyant. Complained one last 
week: “It's a fearful slog. Both sides. 


black and white, are tossing tantrums 
and refusing to talk common sense. If 
Ivor gets anywhere with these adamant 
chaps he should have a medal.” 


E BREYTENBACH 





UNITA GUERRILLAS AT HIDEOUT IN BUSH COUNTRY OF SOUTHERN ANGOLA 


ANGOLA 


‘Absolute Hell Over There’ 


A year after the big flap over the bat- 
tle for Angola and whether or not the 
USS. should intervene to limit Soviet in- 
fluence, how is the country doing? An- 
swer: poorly 

During the long struggle for Ango- 
lan independence, Agostinho Neto and 
his Popular Movement for the Libera- 
tion of Angola (M.P.L.A.) fought a clas- 
sic campaign of guerrilla warfare against 
the territory’s Portuguese rulers. Neto 
is now President of Angola, but guer- 
rilla war still goes on—this time direct- 
ed against his own Marxist government 
in Luanda. Angola has been admitted 
into the United Nations as its 146th 
member—an act of faith in the Neto 
government that may be slightly pre- 
mature. The M.-P.L.A. forces and the 
Cuban troops that helped them to win 
the civil war after the Portuguese pulled 
out in 1975 have uncontested control 
over only about half of the 481.000-sq.- 
mi. country 

The armed struggle is being carried 
on by survivors of liberation movements 
that fought Neto’s M.P.L.A. in the bloody, 
mammoth civil war: Holden Roberto’s 
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National Front for the Liberation of An- 
gola (F.N.L.A.), Jonas Savimbi's National 
Union for the Total Independence of 
Angola (UNITA) and FLEC, a Zaire- 
supported front that seeks independence 
from Angola for the oil-rich northern 
enclave of Cabinda. Despite the contin- 
uing presence in Angola of at least 
13,000 elite Cuban troops, which sup- 
plement his own Soviet-supplied army 
of 20,000, Neto concedes that “the de- 
fense of the country’s sovereignty and se- 
curity remains one of the most impor- 
tant preoccupations of the government.” 

That is an understatement. The 500 
or so FLEC guerrillas in Cabinda have 
not yet interfered with the oil produc- 
tion that supplies 80% of Angola's for- 
eign exchange, but their hit-and-run 
raids have tied down at least 5,000 Cu- 
ban and M.P.L.A. troops. Elsewhere in 
northern Angola, Roberto’s F.N.L.A. sol- 
diers are carrying on a low-level insur- 
gency campaign of sabotage, road min- 
ing and occasional ambushes. They have 
made the coffee plantations of the area 
so unsafe that laborers from the south re- 
fuse to work there 


Areas of guerrilla 
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Neto faces his biggest threat in the 
south, where Savimbi commands an ef- 
fective force of 5,000 men. Still a hero 
to the area's dominant Ovimbundu peo- 
ple, the bearded, beret-wearing UNITA 
leader completed a 500-mile trek 
through the south—on foot—urging his 
tribal brothers to resist the Luanda gov- 
ernment. Rallying to his cause, the 
Ovimbundu have set up underground 
cells throughout southern Angola 

Savimbi insists that he is not fight- 
ing to overthrow Neto’s government. He 
says, “The real enemy is Cuban colo- 
nialism. The Cubans have taken over 
the country, but sooner or later they will 
suffer their own Viet Nam in Angola 
We are perfectly willing to have a di- 
alogue with the M.P.L.A. and form a na- 
tional unity government of Angolans 
But the Cubans must leave first. Then 
we will build true African socialism.” 

All-Out Assault. Although M.P.L.A 
forces and the Cubans control every city 
and town in the south, their garrisons 
in the bush are isolated, and roads link- 
ing them are constantly harassed by 
UNITA forces. The Luanda government 
has launched an all-out assault in south- 
ern Angola in an effort to finish off the 
resistance. So far its main achievement 
has been to terrorize innocent civilians 
MiG fighter-bombers have napalmed 
entire villages near Angola's border with 
Namibia (South West Africa); herds of 
cattle have been slaughtered, not only 
to feed the attacking forces but to pun- 
ish the pro-UNITA tribesmen 

As a result, more than 5,000 Ango- 
lans have fled to refugee camps in Na- 
mibia, joining 5,000 others who left their 
homeland during an earlier government 
offensive against UNITA. At the same 
time, there are some 16,000 Angolan ref- 
ugees in neighboring Zambia, which 
banned UNITA from operating in that 
country. The Zambians, who had been 
one of UNITA’s principal backers, evi- 
dently decided that their support could 
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not continue now that Angola had been 
given a seat at the U.N 

‘From what the refugees tell us.” 
says a South African military official in 
Namibia, “it must be absolute hell over 
there.” The Cubans and M.P.L.A. forces 
are reported to be using flame throwers 
and bulldozers to raze the villages in a 
1.6-mile-wide cordon sanitaire being 
carved out along the 800-mile border be- 
tween Angola and Namibia. Nowadays 
the Angolan refugees who manage to 
get across this “Castro Corridor,” as 
the South Africans call it, are all wom- 
en and small children; they say that in 
the border region all males over ten, con- 
sidered potential military age in Ango- 
la, are being summarily shot, lest they 
become UNITA recruits. The atrocities 
may be strengthening support for UNI- 
TA. Says one refugee cattle herder 
“After what Neto and the northerners 
have done to us, we will fight forever 
for Savimbi. When the call comes to help 
him drive the devil Cubans out of our 
country, we will return.” 

Facing Famine. Some of the Cu- 
ban soldiers in Angola have been re- 
placed by civilian technicians, but they 
have not succeeded in bringing the coun- 
try out of economic paralysis. In Luan- 
da, meat, eggs, milk and bread are often 
unobtainable. A U.N. official visiting 
the city has warned that Angola faces 
not only widespread famine but the dan- 
ger of tuberculosis and epidemics of dys- 
entery. Largely because of the mass ex- 
odus of Portuguese whites, the country 
has only one doctor for every 12,000 peo- 
ple. The few foreign visitors allowed into 
the country are appalled by the chaos 
Transportation and other public service 
facilities, when existing at all, are in dis- 
repair. Says a Yugoslav engineer, “Ev- 
erything is falling apart.” 


FRANCE 


The Case of the Peculiar Prince 


To ordinary Frenchmen. Prince 
Jean de Broglie appeared the very mod- 
el of titled rectitude. Descended from 
one of the country’s most illustrious fam- 
ilies, De Broglie became a Resistance 
hero during World War II, served un- 
der Charles de Gaulle in various min- 


isterial posts and was a key member of 


the French team that negotiated Alge- 
rian independence in 1962. He was a for- 
mer secretary-general of Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing’s Independent Republican 
Party and had held a seat in the Na- 
tional Assembly since 1958 

On Christmas Eve the portly 55- 
year-old prince was brutally gunned 
down on a Paris street. Since then, de- 
spite a government assertion that the 
case has been solved, what began as a 
shocker killing has grown steadily more 
sensational, with hints of unsavory busi- 
ness dealings, a secret sex life, police cor- 
rupuon and even a high-level political 
cover-up. As the French press dug into 
the scandal with rare gusto, the case 
brought public trust in Giscard’s gov- 
ernment toa new low 

Within a week of the crime, Min- 
ister of the Interior Michel Poniatowski 
announced proudly at a press conference 
that “the catch of the [police] net is com- 
pleted.” With that, Police Commissioner 
Pierre Ottavioli disclosed that the mas- 
termind of the crime was one Pierre de 
Varga, De Broglie’s Hungarian-born 
partner in several questionable business 
enterprises. An accomplice, according to 
police, was another partner, Patrick Al- 
lenet de Ribemont. De Broglie had ar- 
ranged a loan of $800,000 to both men 
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PRINCE JEAN DE BROGLIE 


FRECHE BEING LED TO POLICE HEADQUARTERS 


to buy a Paris restaurant, La Rotisserie 
de la Reine Pédauque, in which the 
prince also held an interest. The police 
said that an insurance policy on De 
Broglie’s life. taken out when the res- 
taurant loan was granted, contained a 
clause providing that in the event of the 
prince’s death, his partners were re- 
leased from their obligation to repay the 
loan. De Varga decided to take delib- 
erate advantage of those terms, said po- 
lice. He asked a Paris police inspector 
named Guy Simoné, who also owed 
money to De Broglie, to organize the 
job. Simoné in turn recruited the actual 
hit man, Gérard Freche, a small-time 
thug with a long police record. De Var- 
ga and De Ribemont adamantly main- 
tain their innocence; the two alleged 
hirelings have admitted their roles 

Skeptical Press. Almost immedi- 
ately, the police version of the murder 
was challenged by a skeptical press and 
public. Defense lawyers for De Varga 
and De Ribemont claimed there was ev- 
idence that under the terms of the loan, 
the two were required to pay it even in 
the event of De Broglie’s death. In any 
event, the prince had recently provided 
them with a second loan, and they had 
every reason for wanting him alive as a 
continuing source of revenue 

Meanwhile, fresh details about De 
Broglie’s less than princely life contin- 
ued to unfold. There were rumors that 
he frequented homosexual! bars and sex 
parties. A company that he co-founded 
in 1969 has reportedly come under sus 
picion for engaging in questionable deals 

possibly involving arms traffic—with 

Algeria. There were also whispers that 
De Broglie had connections with mem- 
bers of the underworld. A_ dossier 
crammed with accounts of De Broglie’s 
peccadilloes circulated privately among 
members of the center-right legislative 
majority, and as a result, the prince was 
blackballed in his 1973 attempt to win 
the presidency of the Assembly's Com- 
mission of Finances 

The mounting disclosures turned the 
murder into a political affair. The pres- 
ident of the Union of Magistrates, André 
Braunschweig, charged that in rushing 
forward with a solution to the crime, Po- 
niatowski had in effect tried the case 
without benefit of due process. In the 
eyes of most Frenchmen, Poniatowski 
at the very least knew more than he was 
saying—and al worst was covering up 
scandals involving some of his political 
pals. ‘For the first time in ten years,” ob- 
served a Paris journalist, “all the press 
—conservative as well as centrist and 
leftisi—are going after the story and 
printing what they find.” The unaccus- 
tomed harmony among disparate polit- 
ical voices only stressed the obvious 
there was a lot more to the story than 
the government would admit. 
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Getting more Gas 
carrt wait any longer. 


Over half the families 
in America keep warm 


Forty million families heat their 
homes with natural gas 
That's forty million reaso 
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essential to running America’s 
plants and factories, too 
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Staying at the 

By new Los Angeles 

© Bonaventure Hotel 
id couldn't be more of 
NS a pleasure. Even if it is 
strictly business. 

D) From fine dining 

y at Beaudry’s to a quick 
snack at the Plaza Express. 
From live entertainment in 

the Cabaret to five levels of boutique 
shopping to 24-hour room service. From 
tennis just across the sky bridge at the Los 


The new 7 : 
Angeles Racquet Club to a refreshing dip in our heated 
Los Angeles pool. Should you want to check 
Bonaventure Hotel out the area, there's plenty 


to do nearby. Disneyland. 


introduces . Knott's Berry Farm. 
the business vacation. Universal Studios tour. 


As you can see, the 

Bonaventure, designed by architect John Portman, has 
everything, including the personalized service that is 
a trademark of every Western 
International Hotel. 

The Los Angeles Bonaventure 
also has unique facilities to serve 
every conceivable type of meet- 
ing, display or social function, 
for groups ranging from 25 to 
3,000. 

But if you enjoy yourself, 
remember, we warned you. 
Your business trip will seem like 


Now open. 
ovaration. Los Angeles 
For reservations, call your travel 
age ll-free 800-228-3000. Or write RB t 
fg een canseecaen Fiotel, Fi peace Onaven Ure 


Figueroa Streets, Los Angeles, CA 90071. WESTERN 
? INTERNATIONAL 
HOTELS 


Partners in travel with United Aurines 































IN ISRAEL YOU CAN 
SEE 40 CENTURIES OF HISTORY. 
INCLUDING THE 21ST. 


In the land of the Prophets, you don't Yet, when you visit the unspoiled 
have to look very hard to see the future. holy places and the ancient cities 
Visit Jerusalem, Tel Aviv or Haifa, you might get the awesome feeling that 
and you'll see architecture that could — you've actually stepped back many 
bea prototype for the city of tomorrow. centuries in time 
Drive through the Negev Desert And you 
where, thanks to scientific techniques — will have 
developed years ahead of 
their time, strawberries 
oranges, dates and 
flowers bloom year round 
Discover treasures of the First Century 
-The Dead Sea Scrolls—in a museum 
whose futuristic design could well be 
from the Twenty.First 
Century 
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Haven't we met? 


You may not recognize the This premium whisky, dis- Just like your finest Scotches. 
face. But once you sip Suntory tilled and bottled by Suntory So don't be surprised if 
Royal, you'll recall the taste. Limited in Japan, is made from Suntory Royal seems a bit famil- 

A bit like Scotch. Yet, some- the finest peat-smoked barley iar. We're not exactly strangers. 
what smoother. malt.Distilled in copper pot stills. Suntory Limit 1. 


With a character of its own. And aged in white oak barrels. 











BANKER ALOIS! BEFORE HIS ARREST 


ITALY 


Lire on the Lam 


The Mercedes limousine glided to a 
halt at the Italian customs booth in Ven- 
limiglia on the French frontier. The uni- 
formed chauffeur airily pronounced the 
ritual phrase “Niente da dichiarare” 
(Nothing to declare). The passenger in 
the back seat was Carlo Aloisi, 60, one 
of Italy’s leading bankers and business- 
men. Normally, the driver would have 
been taken at his word and waved on 
This time, though, the customs guard 
made a rare, fortuitous spot check. Dig- 
ging deep into Aloisi’s elegant black 
briefcase, the guard discovered contra- 
band promissory notes and commercial 
paper valued at $3.1 million. Under the 
provisions of Italy's stiff new laws de- 
signed to curb the clandestine flow of 
capital abroad, Aloisi faces a possible 
six years in prison and fines ranging 
from $7 million to $14 million 

Without Vice. Italy’s banking com- 
munity expressed shock last week at the 
arrest of Aloisi, who is widely known as 
un uomo senza vizi (a man without vice) 
and a financial wizard. Deputy chair- 
man of one of Italy's largest banks, the 
elegant, British-tailored Aloisi runs sev- 
eral corporations, owns a racing stable 
and a famed Via Veneto watering place, 
the Caffe Doney 

Financial sophisticates also won- 
dered why Aloisi, of all people, would 
choose so obvious and primitive a meth- 
od of doing what wealthy Italians have 
done for years: illicitly exporting their 
capital to European countries with 
stronger currencies. Concern over Ita- 
ly’s perennial political instability, fear 
of a Communist takeover and a nation- 
al predilection for tax dodging have led 
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bankers and businessmen to squirrel 
away an estimated $35 billion abroad 
since 1945, of which about one-third is il- 
legally exported 

Brave Efforts. Last year Italy's 
hard-pressed Guardia di Finanza 
(financial police) made brave efforts to 
stanch the flow of capital. In the first 
eight months of 1976 more than $11 mil- 
lion in contraband currency was seized, 
and a further $496 million in illegal 
financial deals was uncovered. Far more 
had undoubtedly slipped past the under- 
staffed Guardia. As one of its officers ad- 
mitted last week, “We would have to 
mobilize the whole Italian army if we 
wanted to search every person and car 
that crossed our frontiers. Last year al- 
most 40 million people crossed into 
Italy, and of these 15 million came over 
for less than 24 hours and then went 
out again. If we searched everybody we 
would paralyze border traffic and what 
we would lose from tourism alone would 
be far greater than the loss suffered from 
currency smuggling.” 

Still, only a small proportion of the 
illegal capital outflow is being transport- 
ed by Mercedes and motor scooter. Until 
new antismuggling laws were passed last 
April, lire in cash or checks could be 
transferred to some Swiss or Liechten- 
stein banks via clandestine exchange 
channels in Rome and Milan. Huge 
sums have also been sent abroad by 
the device of under-invoicing exports 
and over-invoicing imports; the excess 
amounts were then deposited in bank 
accounts abroad. But when it seemed 
that the Communists might make ma- 
jor gains in last June's elections, Swit- 
zerland was awash in a flood of lire. In 
an attempt to crack down on foreign ac- 
counts, Guardia officials were reportedly 
posted outside Swiss banks to take down 
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the license numbers of Italian motorists 
making deposits. 

Last spring Italy declared an am- 
nesty on illegal holdings abroad, provid- 
ed the owners paid a 15% levy. Since 
the amnesty expired in early December, 
190 people have been arrested for cur- 
rency crimes. Francis Ravano and En- 
rico Zenoglio, a pair of shipping and in- 
surance operators from Genoa, were 
fined a staggering total of $5.7 million 
for hiding $2 million in foreign bank ac- 
counts. Although the $2 million was 
seized by the Guardia, the defendants 
thanked the court for its leniency in not 
sending them to prison 


INDIA 


A Falling Out 
From Hares to Hounds 


It’s splitsville for Indira and the 
comrades. India’s Prime Minister and 
the Moscow-leaning Communist Party 
of India (C.P.I.) were once the best of 
friends. In 1969, the C.P.I, helped 
keep Indira Gandhi in power after she 
drove the old guard out of the ruling 
Congress Party, splitting the party in the 
process. It supported her again when she 
declared a state of emergency in June 
1975 and suspended many civil liber- 
ties. As a result, the C.P.I. was the only 
Opposition party without a single mem- 
ber arrested, 

Now that the temporary emergency 
is taking on a distinctly permanent look, 
the C.P.I. has had some second thoughts. 
Its leaders are concerned about Mrs 
Gandhi's seemingly rightist economic 
policies—her concessions to private in- 
dustry, abolition of compulsory bonus 
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payments for workers and curbs on 
union activity. The C.P.I. is also uneasy 
about the growing influence of Mrs. 
Gandhi's ambitious son, Sanjay, 30—he 
is currently using the youth wing of the 
party as a power base—whose politics 
seem pragmatic and even downright 
anti-Communist. In a lightly veiled ref- 
erence to Sanjay’s following, the C.P.I. 
attacked what it called a “reactionary 
caucus” within the Congress. The C.P.1 
backed Mrs. Gandhi's 20-point emer- 
gency program for social and economic 
reform, but pointedly withheld support 
from Sanjay’s five-point youth program, 
which calls for increased family plan- 
ning, more tree planting, better sanita- 
tion, higher literacy and the abolition 
of dowries. 

Mrs. Gandhi angrily struck back at 
her erstwhile Communist friends. In a 
speech delivered before a cheering au- 
dience of senior Congress Party leaders 
in New Delhi, she denounced the C.P.I 
and called its assault on Sanjay an in- 
direct attack on her (“He is small fry”) 
The Communists, she declared, “say 
they support me, but there can be no 
greater insult than to say that I could 
be influenced by reactionaries or by any- 
one else.” Mrs. Gandhi's “exposure” of 
the Communists evoked a chorus of sup- 
port from other Congress members, who 
accused the Communists of “betrayal of 
the people.” In Patna, the capital of Bi- 
har, Youth Congress members paraded 
the streets carrying placards: COMMU- 
NIST PARTY MURDABAD, SANJAY GAN- 
DHI ZINDABAD (Death to the Commu- 
nist Party, long live Sanjay Gandhi). 

Ambiguous Policy. The counter- 
attack left the C.P.I. bewildered, de- 
moralized and divided. After first re- 
treating into silence, some party leaders 
issued a weak statement saying that 
the party did not oppose Sanjay’s pro- 
gram but feared that it might push 
Mrs. Gandhi’s 20-point program into 
the background. Other C.P.I. bigwigs 
urged their party to join the other op- 
position parties and end its ambiguous 
policy of “running with the hares and 
hunting with the hounds.” But a hast- 
ily organized Communist campaign to 
enlist popular support by protesting ris- 
ing prices never got off the ground, 
and some 100 Communist organizers 
were arrested for agitating. 

Prime Minister Gandhi's attack on 
the Communists has done no harm to 
New Delhi’s relations with Moscow 
The Soviets are apparently willing to 
sacrifice the C.P.I. rather than their spe- 
cial relationship with India. They have 
already announced that they would sup- 
ply 5.5 million tons of crude oil to New 
Delhi over the next four years, thereby 
cushioning India against OPEC price 
hikes during that period. The Russians 
also agreed to supply 200 tons of deu- 
terium oxide (heavy water) for India’s 
nuclear program, and hinted that a two- 
year squabble over the ruble-rupee ex- 
change rate would soon be settled to In- 
dia’s satisfaction 
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GREECE 
Should Men Be Bought? 


“With abundant gold are we con- 
strained to buy a husband,” lamented 
Euripedes’ Medea in a sigh of woe that 
is as valid today as it was 2,500 years 
ago. No fewer than 32 articles of the 
modern Greek civil code govern and de- 
fine the antique institution of the dowry 
—the practice of bestowing a property 
settlement on a daughter as an induce- 
ment to marriage. Now, however, 
Greece’s time-honored system of man- 
datory dowries is under attack. Legis- 
lative pressure for its abolition comes 
chiefly from the seven women in 
Greece’s 300-member Parliament. A 
draft law doing away with dowries has 
been written—but Parliament is less 
than anxious to consider it. Predictably, 
it is the male lawmakers who most ob- 


PAUL HURMUSES 








ownership of her dowry—but the hus- 
band has all the rights to its use. In the 
words of one feminist critic, he “spends. 
invests, does with the interest as he 
pleases. The dowry puts the woman on 
the auction block.” On the other hand, 
it can also provide a beleaguered wife 
with some measure of leverage in her 
marriage, since she gets back the orig- 
inal stake in the event of a divorce 
Daughter’s Dowry. Reluctance to 
abolish the dowry is more than a mat- 
ter of male chauvinist greed. Says Bruce 
Lansdale, an American sociologist who 
has lived in Greece for 30 years: “The 
dowry is just as important as birth and 
death in Greek family life. For some 
girls it is a ticket off the farm to the big 
city. These days, if a farmer saves 
enough to buy an apartment in the city, 
it becomes the daughter's dowry and at- 
tracts a young engineer, mechanic or 
construction worker.” But for a poor 


RELATIVES OF A GREEK GROOM DISPLAY TREASURES FROM THE DOWRY OF HIS BRIDE 
A custom as old as the country itself, and unlikely to die soon. 


ject to allowing women more latitude 
in governing their own affairs. 

Dowries are as old as the country it- 
self. In rural Greece and its islands, nu- 
bile maidens are decked out on feast 
days in necklaces, bracelets and head- 
dresses of old gold coins as well as sil- 
ver and heirloom jewelry, the better to 
lure would-be suitors. In Epirus in 
northern Greece, a bride goes to her 
wedding on horseback, carrying jewels 
in a casket; in Crete, the dowry often fol- 
lows her on a mule train. In Athens, a 
monthly newspaper called Arranged 
Marriage provides a kind of form chart 
of the financial attractions available in 
the marketplace of love. (Sample entry: 
“Woman, 38, with moral principles, 
dowry of 200,000 drachmas cash and 
300 olive trees, wants someone of 45-50 
years of age.”’) 

According to Greek law, daughters 
can even sue fathers who ignore the 
dowry obligation. The woman retains 


parent with many daughters, it has al- 
ways been an immense and even ruin- 
ous burden. Wails one unfortunate fa- 
ther of five girls on the island of 
Kalymnos: “Better we save enough 
money to go to Australia, where they 
will find a husband.” 

At various times the Greeks have 
tried to lift at least part of the burden. 
In the 1950s the government launcheti 
a privately subscribed fund drive to pro- 
vide dowries for poor girls. Although the 
latest reform attempt is more sweeping 
than any other, it is still unlikely to drive 
dowries out of Greek life in anything 
but the formal sense. Says Professor An- 
drew Gazis, chairman of the govern- 
ment committee drafting the antidowry 
bill: “Customs are deep within our coun- 
try’s soul. There will be no way to stop 
a father from offering a daughter a gift 
when she marries. The big difference 
now is that she will be able to manage 
her money for herself.” 
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Dick Dents job 
was made in Belgium. 


Dick and his family live at 2905 
Phillips St. in South Charleston, 
West Virginia. 

He works just ten minutes 
away at the local Union Carbide 
plant. 

But his job was created thou- 
sands of miles away. 

You see, Dick’s job is to make 
special chemicals called catalysts. 

These catalysts are shipped to 
Belgium and other countries 
where Union Carbide plants de- 
pend on them to make petrochemi- 
cals that are sold abroad. 

This interdependence is not 
unusual in the countries where 
Union Carbide and its affiliates 
work. 

By manufacturing abroad we 
have actually increased the foreign 
demand for many products we 
make here at home. 

This in turn has created more 
jobs here at home. A recent study 


shows our investment overseas 
has directly created at least 2,500 
jobs in our plants in the U.S. 

Still, we manufacture abroad 
only when it becomes unfeasible 
to supply and maintain a market 
from the U.S. 

In fact, we export products from 
America to 100 foreign countries. 

All of which is another way of 
saying that our international in- 
vestment is helping improve the 
standard of living for people 
abroad and at home. 

Including Dick Dent and his 
family. 
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, Something we do 
will touch your life. 























BICENTENNIAL ESSAY 


Tomorrow: The Republic of Technology 


The following Bicentennial Essay is the tenth and last in a se- 
ries that has been appearing periodically, surveying how America 
has changed in its 200 years. 


“An athlete of steel and iron with not a superfluous ounce of 
metal on it!” exclaimed William Dean Howells before the cen- 
terpiece of Philadelphia’s International Exhibition celebrating 
our nation’s 100th birthday. He was inspired to these words by 
the gigantic 700-ton Corliss steam engine that towered over Ma- 
chinery Hall. When President Ulysses S. Grant and Emperor 
Dom Pedro of Brazil turned the levers on May 10, 1876, a fes- 
tive crowd cheered as the engine set in motion a wonderful as- 
sortment of machines—pumping water, combing wool, spinning 
cotton, tearing hemp, printing newspapers, lithographing wall- 
paper, sewing cloth, folding envelopes, sawing logs, shaping wood, 
making shoes—8,000 machines spread over 13 acres. 

Others, especially visitors from abroad, were troubled by this 
American spectacle. “I cannot say 
that I am in the slightest degree 
impressed,” announced the Eng- 
lish biologist Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley, “by your bigness or your ma- 
terial resources, as such. Size is not 
grandeur, and territory does not 
make a nation. The great issue, 
about which hangs a true sublim- 
ity, and the terror of overhanging 
fate, is what are you going to do 
with all these things?” 

The monster steam engine 
was an appropriate symbol of the 
American future, but not for the 
reason most of the spectators sus- 
pected. The special hopes, oppor- 
tunities and achievements, the 
fears and frustrations that marked 
the nation's grandeur in its sec- 
ond century—and are destined to 
mark the century now to come 
—were to be even newer than vis- 
itors to the 1876 exposition could 
imagine. These came not from 
bigness but from a new kind of 
community. New ties would bind 
Americans together, would bind 
Americans to the larger world and would bind the world to Amer- 
ica. I call this community the Republic of Technology. 

. 

This community of our future was not created by any as- 
semblage of statesmen. It had no written charter, and was not to 
be governed by any council of ambassadors. Yet it would reach 
into the daily lives of citizens on all continents. In creating and 
shaping this community the U.S. would play the leading role. 

The word Republic I use as Thomas Paine, propagandist of 
the American Revolution, used it in his Rights of Man, to mean 
“not any particular form of government” but “the matter or ob- 
ject for which government ought to be instituted . . . res-publica, 
the public affairs, or the public good; or, literally translated, the 
public thing.” This word describes the shared public concerns of 
people in different nations, the community of those who share 
these concerns. 

In earty modern times, learned men of the Western world 
considered themselves members of a Republic of Letters, the 
worldwide community of men who read one another's books 
and exchanged opinions. Long after Gutenberg’s printing press 
had begun the process of multiplying books and encouraging 
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CORLISS ENGINE AT 1876 PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION 


by DANIEL J. BOORSTIN 


the growth of literature in the languages of the marketplace, the 
community remained a limited one. Thomas Jefferson, for ex- 
ample, considered himself a citizen of that worldwide commu- 
nity because of what he shared with literary and scientific col- 
leagues in France, Italy, Germany, Spain, The Netherlands and 
elsewhere. When Jefferson offered the young nation his person- 
al library (which was to be the foundation of the Library of Con- 
gress), it contained so many foreign-language books (including 
numerous “atheistical” works of Voltaire and other French rev- 
olutionaries) that some members of Congress opposed its pur- 
chase. The Republic of Letters was a select community of those 
who shared knowledge. 

Our Republic of Technology is not only more democrat- 
ic but also more in the American mode. Anyone can be a citi- 
zen. Largely a creation of American civilization in the last 
century, this republic offers a foretaste of American life 
in our next century. It is open to all, because it is a com- 
munity of shared experience 

Behind this new kind of shar- 
ing was the Industrial Revolution, 
which developed in 18th century 
England and spread over Europe 
and the New World. Power-driv- 
en technology and mass produc- 
tion meant large-scale imports 
and exports—goods carried ev- 
erywhere in steam-driven freight- 
ers, in railroad freight cars, on 
transcontinental railway systems 
The ways of daily life, the carriag- 
es in which people rode, the foods 
they ate, the pots and pans in their 
kitchens, the clothes they wore, 
the nails that held together their 
houses, the glass for their windows 
—all these and thousands of other 
daily trivia became more alike 
than they had ever been before. 
The weapons and tools—the rifles 
and pistols, the screws and 
wrenches, the shovels and picks 
—had a new uniformity, thanks 
to the so-called American System 
of Manufacturing (the system of 
interchangeable parts, sometimes 
called the Uniformity System). The telegraph and the power 
press and the mass-circulating newspaper brought the same in- 
formation and the same images to people thousands of miles 
apart. Human experience for millions became more instanta- 
neously similar than had ever been imagined possible. 

This Republic of Technology has brought a new flavor to 
our lives, a new relation to our fellow Americans, a new relation 
to the whole world. Two forces of the new era have proved es- 
pecially potent. 

THE NEW OBSOLESCENCE. For most of human history, the 
norm had been continuity. Change was news. Daily-lives were 
governed by tradition. The most valued works were the oldest 
The great works of architecture were monuments that survived 
from the past. Furnishings became increasingly valuable by be- 
coming antique. Great literature never became out of date. “Lit- 
erature,” Ezra Pound observed, “is news that stays news.” The 
new enriched the old and was enriched by the old. Shakespeare 
enriched Chaucer; Shaw enriched Shakespeare. It was a world 
of the enduring and the durable 

The laws of our Republic of Technology are quite different 
The importance of a scientific work, as the German mathema- 
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aa Mount Sinai Hospital Medical Center Health Care Report 


‘ 


Preventive medical care, like motherhood 
and religion, is unassailable. Everyone is 
for it! Yet if you ask people how they take 
care of themselves, what their personal 
health habits are like and how they define 
health, it makes you wonder. 

And you can’t help asking yourself, the 
more you think about the problem, 
whether there isn’t some perverse trait 
in human nature that eludes educators 
and medical science alike and that de- 
flects human motivation for health. 


Advertisement 





The Board of Directors of MOUNT 
SINAI HOSPITAL MEDICAL CENTER de- 
cided that the medical center needed 
more knowledge about the public’s atti- 
tudes toward its health. They underwrote 
a survey by the LOUIS HARRIS ORGANI- 
ZATION, covering a representative sam- 
ple of Chicago area residents. The results 
proved so revealing and, in some ways, 
surprising, that they decided to publish 
them in this magazine as a matter of pub- 
lic interest. 




















M Mount Sinai Hospital Medical Center Health Care Report 


The following excerpts from our Lou 
Harris report uproot some rather basic 
assumptions. We, like most health 
professionals, assumed that with 
adequate information and health systems 
that provide people with incentives to 
see doctors for periodic check-ups, the 
public would become healthier .. . 
automatically . . . inevitably. The report 
challenges this. 


Here are some of the assumptions we may 
have to abandon: 


People are not adequately informed about 
health. 


Not so. The public not only recognizes the 
seriousness of the major killing diseases 
(heart disease, cancer and stroke) but it 
is well informed about their symptoms. 


Six out of every 10 people (61%) feel they are 
able to learn what they need to know about health 
care given “the way the health care system in 
Chicago is set up.”” However, nearly three out of 
every 10 people (29%) believe there are “im- 
portant areas of health care they don’t find out 
about.” Young adults are less satisfied than are 
older people. The cross-section was asked, “Do 
you feel that the way the health system in Chi- 
cago is set up that people like yourself are able 
to learn what they need to know about health 
care, or are there important areas of health care 
they don’t find out about?” 











Factors of Health Care Age 
ane "18-29 30-49 50 & Over 
% % % 
Able to learn _ 50 63 67 


Areas don't find out about 41 28 22 


Not sure 9 9 4 








Neither education nor family income has a comparable effect 
on satisfaction with available health care information. 


People would rather be rich than healthy. 


They don’t say so. They attach the highest 
priority to health in a scale of values that 
includes wealth, peace of mind, 
education, having children, etc. 





For most people, health is the absence of serious 
illness or disease. One in five defines health mini- 
mally as “being able to go to work everyday” and 
“being able to do the things I have to do.”” How- 





“To me health is the absence of illness.” 


ever, more positive requirements—“feeling good,” 
“being able to do the things I want to,” “being in 
good spirits and having peace of mind’’—were vol- 
unteered by over twice as many who cited the 
absence of illness. 

Income status is also a factor here: people with 
lower incomes give a less favorable assessment of 
their health. For example, 91% of those with 
family incomes of $15,000 or more believe that 
their health is excellent or pretty good, but only 
67% of those with incomes of less than $5,000 feel 
that way. Similarly, when asked to rate their 
health in comparison to most people in their own 
age group, 81% of those earning less than $5,000 
believe they are healthier or just as healthy as 
others, but 96% of those earning $15,000 or more 
rate their health positively. 





People don’t know how to choose a 
doctor. 


Wrong again. The majority of people 
believes, that one of the most important 
criteria in selecting a doctor is to know 
his hospital affiliation. And that is a 
good one. 





People attach high importance to the fact that a 
doctor is affiliated with a good hospital, and that 
the doctor is a qualified specialist. Familiarity is 
also a major factor—3 people in 4 (75%) rate as 
“very” or “somewhat important” the fact that a 








doctor has taken care of the family for a number 
of years. A majority also feels that the doctor’s 
reputation (recommendation by a hospital or 
clinic, or the fact that the doctor has cured an 
acquaintance) is an important factor. 

Of less importance to the public in selecting 
a doctor is the school where the doctor was 
trained, or the fact that a doctor teaches at a 
medical school. Only a small minority attaches 
importance to the fact that a doctor works in a 
group or union plan. 

In reality, familiarity and convenience are 
probably the most important factors in how peo- 
ple select their doctors. When asked how they 
chose their current doctor, 35% say they have 
always used the same doctor and 27% that the 
other family members had used this doctor. 
Nearly two people in ten (19%) chose their doc- 
tor on the basis of a friend’s recommendation, and 
almost one in ten chose a doctor who was in their 
neighborhood. 





People are poorly informed about 
nutrition. 


On the contrary. They are well informed 
about what foods they should eat and 
what they should avoid to reduce their 
chances of getting heart disease, stroke, 
and other diseases. They are also able to 
distinguish between healthy foods and the 
so-called junk foods. 





Most people in the Chicago area (81%) feel well- 
informed about nutrition and proper diet, and 
three people in five (61%) believe that watching 
one’s diet is “very important” in order to stay 
healthy. Concern about cholesterol is high, with 
75% saying it is “very important” or “somewhat 
important” to limit the amount of cholesterol in 
the diet. 

The public is also aware of imbalances in the 
diet of the average person. When asked, “Do you 
think Americans eat the right kinds of food to 
stay healthy?”’, 14% answer affirmatively, but 
82% believe most Americans “eat too much of 
some kinds of food and not enough of others.” 
Chicagoans also see imbalances in their own diets 
—approximately four people in ten feel they would 
be healthier if they included more whole grain 
bread, fish and fruit in their diets, three in ten 
say they should include more vegetables and salad 
greens, and 20% feel they should include more 
poultry. On the other hand, roughly four people 
in ten feel they would be healthier if they included 
less white bread, coffee, butter, salt, sugar and 
soft drinks, and 27% feel they should include 
fewer eggs in their diet. 
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Apparently, knowledge of proper diet has little 
effect on what people actually eat, and the same is 
true about weight control. In answer to the ques- 
tion, “Do you feel you are overweight or not?”, 
40% feel they are, 58% feel they are not and 2% 
are not sure. Since only 18% of those interviewed 
say they are now on a diet, more than one-fourth 
of those in the study who feel they are overweight 
are doing nothing to correct the problem. 

The great majority of people in Chicago (85% ) 
feels well-informed about the benefits of regular 
exercise, and 55% believe getting enough exer- 
cise is “very important” in order to stay healthy. 
However, as in the case of smoking and diet, rela- 
tively few follow their own advice—only 32% now 
follow any kind of program of regular exercise. 

Worth noting here is that the public is well 
aware of the proposition that these illnesses are 
in large part man-made: smoking, poor diet, lack 
of exercise, worry, and tension are all acknowl- 
edged as detrimental to good health and to a great 
extent under the control of the individual. 





“No. Most Americans eat too much junk food.” 





If people are well informed they will live 
healthier lives. 


The evidence is inconclusive and 
disappointing. While people understand 
the relationships of smoking to lung 
cancer, obesity to heart disease, lack of 
exercise to heart disease and stroke, they 
continue to consume cigarettes in record 
amounts, live sedentary lives and eat 

too much. 





In spite of the now widely accepted belief in the 
harmful effects of cigarette smoking, 42% of 
those in the Chicago area smoke cigarettes at the 
present time. Adults 18-49 are more likely to 
smoke than people 50 years and over, and those 
with little education (up to the eighth grade) are 
less likely to smoke than those who are better 
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educated. Although traditionally, smoking has 
been a largely male activity, this difference be- 
tween the sexes has been sharply reduced—39 % 
of the women in the sample now smoke, compared 
to 46% of the men interviewed. 





People are concerned about getting a 
serious disease. 


Despite the prevalence of heart disease, 
stroke, cancer, hypertension and 
diabetes, the public does not feel 
vulnerable to any disease. 


Most people in the study have never had serious 
illness—19% report that they have high blood 
pressure, 8% have diabetes, 5° have had a heart 
attack and 3% have had a stroke. Only one per- 
cent report having had lung cancer or cancer of 
the rectum or colon. Among women in the study, 
4% have had uterine cancer and 2% report hav- 
ing breast cancer. The great majority of people, 
then, has little experience with any of these 
diseases. 

Few people contemplate their own mortality. 
Death (especially one’s own) is a somewhat 
“tabooed” topic in our society. Yet clearly, the 
acknowledgement of one’s finality and the desire 
to extend life may be the strongest inducement to 
adopt healthier lifestyles—to lose weight, stop 
smoking, etc. 

In the course of the survey, the cross-section of 
Chicagoans was presented with a list of major ill- 
nesses and asked the question: “How likely do 
you think it is that you might some day have 
(it) ?” A clear majority believes it is “very” or 
“somewhat unlikely” that it will ever have dis- 
eases such as diabetes, heart attack, stroke, high 
blood pressure, or any of the major types of can- 
cer. And about one-third believe it is unlikely 
that they will ever have any one of those diseases. 

Knowledge exists of the warning signs for 
specific cardiovascular diseases and cancer, Of 
the four warning signs of heart attack (sug- 
gested by the American Heart Association), pain 
in the center of the chest is most often remem- 
bered, being volunteered by 70% of those in the 
survey. Thirty-nine percent volunteered pain in 
the shoulder, arm, neck or jaw, and 31% men- 
tioned nausea, vomiting and shortness of breath. 
Only 14% mentioned sweating with pain and dis- 
comfort as a sign of heart attack. 

The warning signs of heart attack are fairly 
well-known: only one person in ten (10%) could 
remember none of them, 4 people in 10 (38%) 
could recall at least one sign, and almost half 
(49%) of those interviewed remembered 2 or 
more of the warning signs. 


The symptoms of stroke are less well-known by 
the public. The one most frequently volunteered 
(by 42%) is numbness of face, arm or leg. Dizzi- 
ness or unsteadiness, trouble in speaking or un- 
derstanding speech and loss of speech were men- 
tioned by about 1 person in 5. About 1 person in 
10 mentioned dimness or loss of vision; change 
in personality, mental ability or pattern of head- 
aches; double vision. Three people in 10 (30%) 
did not recall any warning signs of stroke, 26% 
recalled only one warning sign, and 44% men- 
tioned two or more signs. 

“Cancer’s 7 Warning Signals” have been highly 
publicized for a number of years. The signs most 
frequently recalled in this study are thickening or 
lump in breast or elsewhere (66%); a sore that 
does not heal (51%); unusual bleeding or dis- 
charge (45%). Less easily remembered are a 
nagging cough and hoarseness (26%) ; change in 
bowel or bladder habits (20% ) ; obvious change in 
a wart or mole (19%) ; indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing (13%). 

The great majority of people (86%) recalls at 
least one of the seven warning signs of cancer, 
and 7 people in 10 (69%) can recall at least two 
of them. 

Clearly, educational campaigns have had an im- 
pact on public consciousness. However, since 
prompt medical attention when the above warn- 
ing signs appear can mean the difference between 
life and death, much more work needs to be done 
in helping the public to identify and remember 
them. 


“| would say it would be a numbness in the arm, poor vision.”’ 














“Smoking and air pollution, definitely cause it.” 


It is one thing to recognize the early signs of 
disease. It is perhaps more important to know 
something about what causes disease, since in 
some cases, a knowledge of the factors involved 
may help the individual avoid the disease in the 
first place. Risk factors (things which make a per- 
son more likely to get a particular disease) can 
be eliminated in many cases (e.g., smoking, over- 
eating) and where they can’t (as in cases where 
heredity factors operate) the individual can at 
least minimize the impact of the disease by early 
detection. 

The public readily identifies some of the major 
causes of serious illness. In the case of heart 
attack, for example, 63% recognize the danger of 
being overweight, 43% believe that worry, ten- 
sion and strain are involved, and 35% are aware 
of a connection between fatty foods (too much 
cholesterol) and heart attack. Other factors noted 
include heredity (being born with a tendency for 
it) (28%), lack of exercise (27%) and smoking 
(22%). 

When asked about the causes of cancer, 56% 
cited smoking, 32% hereditary factors (being 
born with a tendency for it), 30% mentioned en- 
vironmental factors (air pollution, etc.), and 
24% are aware that food additives and processed 
foods play a causative role in cancer. 

It is apparent that the public values highly 
good health, and is quite well informed about 
health matters. In spite of these facts, large seg- 
ments of Chicagoans continue lifestyle practices 
which they know are injurious to their health. 
Two clues emerge from this study, suggesting 
why people indulge in such practices: an overly 
optimistic view of the potential of medical sci- 
ence, and a belief in personal invulnerability. 
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People grossly underestimate the seriousness 
of major diseases believing, in substantial num- 
bers, that cures exist where none do; or that major 
breakthroughs will occur within their lifetime. 
Despite their knowledge of heart transplants, by- 
pass operations, etc., 50 per cent of the heart 
attack victims still die—a fact of which the public 
is unaware. More striking is the finding that al- 
though 90 per cent of lung cancer victims die, one- 
third of the public incorrectly believes that 60 per 
cent of the victims survive. 
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Being overweight 25 63 21 41 1 
Worry, tension, 

strain 2 43 46 39 2 
Too much salt indiet 12 11 7 43 
Fatty foods 

(cholesterol) 13 35 16 19 2 
Smoking 22 5 7 56 
Lack of exercise 2 27 12 5 1 
Food additives/ 

processed foods 9 5 2 5 24 
Environmental 

factors 1 9 4 2 30 
Excessive use 

of alcohol 13 12 6 14 6 
Old age 12 17 31 8 





Not sure 12 7 12 8 21 








Americans are soft and not so healthy. 


No one really knows, but most people 
believe they are healthy. Few say 

they have had any serious disease and 
few believe they will contract one. The 
latter finding is not surprising, since few 
of us are willing to confront the possibility 
of serious illness or death. 





Despite the high fatality rate associated with 
heart attacks, 23% of the public believe that there 
is now a cure for this disease, and another 23% 
believe science will find a cure in their lifetime. 
Furthermore, more than half the people inter- 
viewed believe that the survival rate for heart at- 
tack victims is better than 60° and about a third 
(30%) believe that the survival rate is 80% or 
higher. 

Lung cancer provides an even more striking ex- 
ample of the degree to which the public underesti- 
mates the dangers involved. According to the 
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American Cancer Society (1973), the picture is 
quite bleak: 90% of the victims of lung cancer 
die of the disease. But 19% of the public believe 
there is now a cure for lung cancer, and another 
28% believe a cure will be found in their lifetime. 
Grossly underestimating the fatal nature of the 
disease, one third of the public (33% ) believe that 
60% or more survive the illness. 

Excessive optimism about what medical science 
can achieve gives the public a false sense of 
security, and the belief that medical science will 
be able to undo the damage caused by its un- 
healthy lifestyles. 





“Discoveries in medicine will continue to 
be made and the public will become 
increasingly more knowledgeable about 
health matters. But the major break- 
through in health will be one that strips 
away the illusions of invulnerability and 
the false hopes for miracle cures and 
which leads the public to deal responsibly 
with its own health and embrace more 
healthy lifestyles.” 


Louis Harris Report for Mount Sinai Hospital Medical Center, 
Chicago, Illinois, January,1977. 
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An Open Letter: 


The Harris study is part of the information 
system we rely on to manage the health system of 
the Mount Sinai Hospital Medical Center. Others 
include demographic, morbidity and mortality 
studies that tell us how to design health systems 
to meet actual patient needs. Still others reveal 
patterns of patient response to the quality of our 
health care, evaluate the curriculum of graduate 
and undergraduate medical education programs 
to assess their compatibility with the public's 
changing expectations of the health system. 

We keep acareful eye on utilization—is it 
too high or too low? We make cost benefit 
analyses of our programs, scrutinize trends in 
the correlation between diagnosis and the cost 
of ancillary services. 

Consider the situation: health systems 
radiating from hospital centers with outpatient 
satellites, research and education centers, anda 
variety of emergency services make up the most 
labor-intensive industry in the United States. 

Of the $118 billion this nation spent last year for 
health care, $94 billion or 80 percent was paid for 
wages and salaries and professional fees. 

An explosive technology is a compounding 
factor. Every time we add a new medical miracle 
machine, we need to hire more professionally 
trained technicians for its operation. We will 
installa CAT scanner (computerized axial 
tomography) this year at a cost of $550,000 and 
the addition of three technicians we did not need 
without it. It permits safe, non-invasive 
diagnoses for disease detection and control and a 
major medical center needs one. 

Obviously, anyone who has witnessed the 
ravages of cancer, heart disease, stroke, and 
serious accident or illness of a family member, 
relative or friend understands the need for such 
advances in medical technology. Indeed, it is no 
exaggeration to assert that the demands for 
medical care services may well be insatiable. 

Ten years ago, when technology was simpler, we 
needed 2.8 employees per patient bed. Today with 
better technology we need 3.5 employees per patient 
bed. Other hospitals show comparable trends. 

But CAT scanners, linear accelerators, 
computerized pharmacies and pathology 
laboratories are internal devices to enable 
doctors to detect and control diseases and 
sickness more effectively within a hospital. 

What about external devices ? What does the 

public outside the hospital know about its health? 

That's what the Louis Harris organization tried 
to find out for us. 

The results will help us plan our future 
more realistically. We hope they will provoke 
new ideas from you, too. We would be interested | 
in your reactions. 


Michael M. Mitchel 
Chairman, Board of Trustees 


Ruth M. Rothstein 
President 





Is it time to stop pretending that doctors 
and hospitals should be responsible for 
the public’s health? The Louis Harris re- 
port reinforces the experience of Mount 
Sinai’s doctors and those of other health 
care institutions—that too many people 
lack the motivation to maintain or achieve 
good health. It also supports many of the 
assumptions on which Mount Sinai 
revised its health system to supplement 
crisis care with preventive care in an am- 
bulatory system. We think the significance 
of the Harris report and our programs ex- 
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tend beyond Mount Sinai—to all hospitals 
and to you! Our competence lies in pro- 
viding doctors with the facilities and sys- 
tems for establishing a good diagnosis for 
ill people and applying the right treatment. 
But health ‘s more than that and we would 
be assuming an impossible task were we 
to intervene in peoples’ personal health 
habits to keep them well. We can advise, 
lead and demonstrate the way. We can 
organize systems of care that respond to 
peoples’ health needs before they fall 
seriously ill. 
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What is Mount Sinai doing about the 
problem of health motivation? This report 
describes the human consequences of 
health neglect and describes what this 
medical center has done to respond to the 
public’s needs. 





Issues in health care, you or any citizen could list 
them. Too many doctors in some places, too few in 
others. Health insurance that does not give doc- 
tors or patients the incentive to avoid unneces- 
sary hospitalization. Inflationary health costs that 
add as much to labor costs as higher wages and 
end up in the cost of the goods and services we 
buy. Hospital centered health care. Inadequate 
manpower and health facilities planning. Dupli- 
cation of expensive medical technology. Too much 
specialization. Too few primary care physicians 
and nurses. 

It boggles the mind. Until you start wondering 
what it all is supposed to do. Keep people healthy? 
Or fix people when they are sick? 

Take a couple of cases as examples from the 
files of Mount Sinai’s executive health program. 
You may recognize yourself, 

You don’t smoke, you watch your calories and 
intake of fatty foods, exercise regularly, get 
plenty of sleep and drink in moderation. You take 
a routine physical and the doctor tells you that 
you have diabetes. 





How could such a thing happen to you 
when you were so careful to observe good 
health habits? 





The doctor explains that the disease is in your 
genes, part of your inheritance from your parents 
or grandparents. You could have done little to 
avoid it. But you will be able to manage the dis- 
ease and live a relatively normal life. But if you’re 
expecting a cure, forget it. Medicine cannot cure 
diabetes. 

More often the story goes something like this: 
You’re a businessman approaching middle age 
whose job involves a lot of stress, long hours, 
travel and irregular sleeping, eating and drink- 
ing habits. You were an athlete as a high school 
or college student, but since then you've gotten 
little regular exercise except for an occasional 
swim on summer vacation or a game of backyard 
ball with your kids. 

Your company requires you to take periodic 
physicals and, after the last one, the doctor tells 
you that you have hypertension. He warns that it 
could lead to kidney disease or heart disease or 
both and he prescribes medication, diet and a dif- 
ferent life-style. 


Naturally you’re worried and yet you knew the 
pace of your life was not healthy so you are not 
too surprised. Instead, you’re exasperated that 
your body, which you once considered invulner- 
able, has let you down. You’re mortal, after all, 
and the realization is painful because in a highly 
competitive society, you feel that your ambitions 
may not be fulfilled if you slow down and that 
you may actually lose ground in the fight to stay 
ahead. 

What do you do? The answer seems obvious. 
Most people, you say, would follow the doctor’s 
orders. Or would they? You may decide to sacri- 
fice 10 to 15 years of longevity in order to reach 
your career goals. To hell with the hypertension! 
Or you may completely rethink your goals and 
revise the values and ambitions by which you 
have lived. 





The choice is not one that is made by the 
health care system. It is made by you. 





In both of the instances cited the individuals knew 
a lot about good health habits and the importance 
of physical conditioning. Both came from upper 
middle class homes where nutritious food, hygiene 
and regular medical check-ups were part of the 
atmosphere. Yet one individual observed good 
health habits and the second did not. 

Both learned that they could no longer take 
their health for granted. They also learned that 
through moderation and without radical self- 
denial they could live as full a life as those in 
good health. 

Another example offers a different social com- 
mentary. A 75 year old woman living on welfare 
becomes emotionally disturbed and eventually 
finds her way into the psychiatric department of 
the Mount Sinai health system. 


Mount Sinai's home health service. 








The head of psychiatry describes the case. “The 
woman has been abandoned by her children, she’s 
afraid to walk to the grocery stores because the 
kids rip-off her money or her groceries. Her social 
security checks are stolen and when she goes to 
the welfare office, she gets the bureaucratic run- 
around. Let’s just say she has lots of problems. 
Now how am I supposed to treat her? Put her ona 
couch for several years to find out about her id and 
ego? Hells bells, if she wasn’t emotionally dis- 
turbed, she’d be crazy!” 

He explained that he was able to find her an 
apartment in a safer neighborhood and extract 
a commitment from her daughter to visit her 
several times a week. “She was never basically a 
medical case,” said the doctor. “She’s a social 
casualty and I don’t know what the health system 
with all its technology and competence can do 
about that. You don’t stamp out malaria by send- 
ing people to doctors. You drain the swamps.” 

These cases illustrate three major findings of 
the Harris organization study. First, most people 
are pretty well informed about health and hy- 
giene. Second, they think modern medicine can 
perform miracles and that if something happens 
to them, the health system has the techniques and 
spare parts to fix them up. Too often, not true. 
Third, the cure for many medical problems lies 
in the socio-economic sphere. 





Health care now is the most costly and 
widely publicized element in our national 
life. We spend more on it as a nation 
than we do on national defense. 





Increasingly, the health system has become cen- 
tered in the hospital. And what has been the 
result? 

At Mount Sinai and at most other teaching 
hospitals, people are converted into patients the 
moment they are admitted. That means they sur- 
render a part of their individuality so they can be 
dealt with institutionally. Once you’re a patient 
inside, you’re in no mood to ponder your status. 
You want to get well and go home. 

You may be visited by a bewildering number of 
medical personnel. In teaching hospitals patients 
enable medical students, nursing students and 
other medical paraprofessionals to learn to be- 
come professionals. The teaching physicians su- 
pervise the process and you, the patient, are part 
of the curriculum or, to put it another way, a 
teaching specimen. 

All of this may sound dehumanizing and, to a 
certain extent, it is. But it works. And despite all 
the alarming news about environmental pollution, 
dangerous food additives, birth pill side-effects 
and other threats to human health, people in the 
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Mount Sinai's adolescent counselling 


United States are living longer and they are 
healthier than ever before. Life expectancy has 
risen from the 1900 level of 49 years to the pres- 
ent level of 70 years (it’s even longer for women) 
and it is still climbing. The newspapers recently 
informed us that the last case of smallpox—the 
scourge of mankind for uncounted centuries—may 
be eradicated from this planet next year some- 
where in Ethiopia. 

But all that good news did not originate in the 
health care system. Indeed, doctors are respon- 
sible for some of it, but so are high living stand- 
ards, high employment, better communication, 
improved hygiene, sanitation and health educa- 
tion, improvements in the workplace and other 
factors with which the health care system is only 
remotely related. Such facts bring us back to the 
central issue. 





Given our sophisticated medical, 
industrial and agricultural technology, 
what kinds of systems of incentives are 
needed to persuade people to observe 
good health habits? 





Five years ago the board of trustees, doctors and 
administrators of Mount Sinai created a model 
health delivery system to serve health care con- 
sumers in several communities. Prior to that time, 
Mount Sinai had a typical inner-city clinic where 
hundreds of people waited, sometimes for hours, 
to see a doctor. Eventually they would be seen by 
a resident and a medical student. If they had to 
return, they might be seen by a different doctor 
who needed to familiarize himself with the case 
all over again. That clinic which was and still is 
typical of most teaching hospitals, no longer exists 
at Mount Sinai. 
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Mount Sinai found that in sustaining such a 
system in a community where the only doctors 
available were at the hospital, the costs threat- 
ened the institution’s solvency. Also, the system 
was based on an obsolete assumption. Those who 
could pay for their care were welcomed and were 
charged enough to cover the subsidy made by the 
hospital to charity cases. Charity cases were 
teaching specimens and second-class patients. 

When federal and state governments under- 
wrote the health care of the elderly and the poor, 
the charity system of hospital care was no longer 
justified—economically or morally. 

Mount Sinai’s new system was created to 
achieve several objectives: (1) to provide a core 
of physicians in all major specialties in a group 
practice to a community without doctors in pri- 
vate practice (it is called the Sinai Medical 
Group), (2) to eliminate inappropriate use of the 
emergency room and the hospital, (3) to provide 
both coordinated patient care and preventive care, 
(4) to achieve a cost containment system of pa- 
tient care. 
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Mount Sinai's graduate and undergraduate medical education. 


Before the advent of the new system a young 
mother whose child developed a high fever and 
coughing had to come to the emergency room. 
There was no doctor she could call in the neigh- 
borhood. At the emergency room, the nurses and 
doctors might be treating someone whose gunshot 
wound threatened his life and several other vic- 
tims of accident and trauma. The mother would 
have to wait. Eventually the baby would be 
treated and the mother would take the child home. 

Later she herself might develop a gynecological 
problem that needed immediate attention. The 
process would be repeated. 








She now has an alternative—the 
Sinai Medical Group. 





If she goes to the emergency room and her con- 
dition is not critical, a nurse makes an appoint- 
ment for her with a gynecologist in an outpatient 
center on the hospital campus. She sees the doctor 
by appointment. No long waits in the clinic, no 
uncertainty about subsequent visits. She will see 
the same doctor if she has to come back. 

Take another situation. 

A young man suffers from chronic fatigue. He 
needs a doctor. He calls the Sinai Medical Group 
and gets an appointment with a primary care 
physician. This physician will examine the pa- 
tient, take his history and, if the condition needs 
the attention of a specialist, he will send the pa- 
tient to one of the specialists in the Group. 





Continuity of care is assured by the 
group practice system. 





While this patient is examined and treated, a 
medical student may be present. Significant? Yes, 
when you consider the fact that few medical stu- 
dents are ever exposed to patients in an outpatient 
situation, but only in a hospital where patients 
are treated horizontally instead of vertically as 
private patients. 

The doctors? The doctors rendering the care 
are primarily the teaching physicians. In some in- 
stances the residents, all of whom are licensed 
physicians, will also provide the care, but always 
under the supervision of a teaching physician. 

Before the advent of this system, the hospital’s 
board of trustees had been wondering how to 
stave off the impending disaster of yearly deficits 
exceeding millions of dollars. 

Why the deficits? The emergency room had be- 
come a doctor’s office where people with no pri- 
vate doctor were treated for ailments that would 
normally be dealt with in a doctor’s office. 

The clinic was staffed principally by residents 
whose diagnostic skill needed support by a 
plethora of laboratory tests that more experienced 
physicians did not require. Moreover, the number 
of paraprofessionals, including nurses, required 
for the clinic greatly exceeded the number needed 
in a group practice. The reimbursement levels 
from government and private health insurers 
compensated the hospital inadequately for its 
services. Under a group practice system, the doc- 
tors who were spending a portion of their time 
in private practice could bill government and 
other health insurers for their services. The hos- 
pital no longer subsidized the high cost of the an- 
tiquated clinic. 





Under the new system, we told our academic 
physicians that they would have to spend part of 
their time in the private practice of medicine and 
they would have to decide how much time they 
should devote to (a) teaching, (b) administra- 
tion, and (c) patient care. We then developed a 
formula for compensating the doctors. Essen- 
tially, it meant that we could cut their salaries 20 
to 50 per cent. We told them that they could make 
up the differences by treating patients directly. In 
1972 our professional medical budget was $1.2 
million. In 1976, it was $1.8 million. The increase 
was negligible. It certainly did not reach the 
levels it could have with inflation; and, had we not 
changed our system, our medical budget would 
probably have exceeded $3.5 million. 

Two years ago a group of residents from a Chi- 
cago community on the southwest side came to 
Mount Sinai to ask if it could provide health care 
services. As a result of the initial visit the Sinai 
Medical Group extended its services to that com- 
munity by building an outpatient center there. 


Another medical center has been built on 
the north side to serve an elderly 
Jewish community. 





Frequent conferences have been held by elderly 
Jewish residents and the hospital’s doctors, on 
how the medical system should respond to the 
unique needs of the aged. At all of its satellite out- 
patient centers the concerns of the people treated 
by the Sinai doctors are reflected in the health 
education programs the hospital has established. 
Seminars for teen-agers in the hospital commu- 
nity on drug abuse, sex, alcoholism and diet are 
conducted weekly. Nutrition education classes are 
held by professional nutritionists with diabetics, 
pregnant women and other patients whose condi- 
tions require dietary changes. Psychiatrists have 
counselled with parents in community groups on 
the problems of coping with adolescent drug, sex, 
and other behavior problems. The list of programs 
is extensive. 





Why don’t people want to remain healthy 
and complete as human beings? The 
answer cannot be given by the health 
system alone. 





In the absence of a national health system in this 
country, both the public and the health profes- 
sional are confronted with a bewildering number 
of unrelated, fragmented and sometimes ingeni- 
ous health care programs. Without a rationally 
planned system, even at the regional level, medi- 
cal centers like ours must behave in an improvisa- 
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tional and creative way. It is the only formula for 
survival as public and private reimbursement 
policies and programs provide inadequate com- 
pensation for our services. 

The insurance approach to national health 
problems perpetuates the present distortions and 
inequities in the health system. That approach as 
embodied in Medicare and Medicaid threatens the 
economic foundation of health institutions like 
Mount Sinai. Without regional planning involving 
broad business, labor and consumer involvement 
and with instruments that promise more effective 
health cost containment, health providers will 
continue to emphasize sickness care. Meanwhile 
the more important challenge of discovering the 
keys to health motivation will be largely ignored. 

The job is difficult. Mount Sinai has created an 
effective new system that will supplement such 
a motivational effort—to deal with people’s needs 
on their terms before they are critically ill and 
not on institutional terms only. 

In order for systems such as that created by 
Mount Sinai to respond effectively to the public’s 
health needs, greater investments and efforts are 
needed in social intervention and environmental 
management—fields that hold the greatest prom- 
ise for disease prevention and health motivation. 
New alliances embracing business, labor, con- 
sumers and health professionals will need to be 
formed to undertake such a motivational effort. 
Meanwhile, institutions such as Mount Sinai, that 
have expanded their health maintenance systems, 
will require expanded support from the private 
sector to sustain their programs. 
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Services in 1976 and 1975 1975/6 1974/5 
Patients Admitted 13,127 13,693 
Patient Days 7 7 131,122 131,342 
Babies Born 7 = 922 906 
Newborn Days. : - 3,889 3,713 
Operations Performed 5,941 — 6,131 
Anesthesia Procedures 5,164 5,306 
Treated in Emergency Room ; : Saennee 21,213 20,534 
Outpatient Visits 65,462 70,606 
Hemodialysis Visits 7 a 3,022 _ 2.988 
Inhalation Therapy Treatments a : 62,590 66 716 
Served by Medical Social Service 7,569 _— 4,585 
Laboratory Tests Performed a : 713,497 542,41 1 
Diagnostic X-Ray Examinations : 7 74,546 67,946 
X-Ray Therapy Treatments i 6,009 6,817 
Electrocardiograms 7 ; 23,545 22,038 
Physical Therapy Treatments _ 12,415 11,166 
Transfusions given ; 728 1,155 
Prescriptions filled 7 350,724 351,813 
How the 1975/6 and 1974/5 Dollar Was Spent 1975/6 1974/5 
Medical and other professional services and supplies 50.8 47.4 
Nursing services and supplies 8.9 7.5 
Housekeeping and Plant Maintenance 12.2 15.9 
Administration a — — 13.5 13.6 
Food Service : 713 7.2 
Depreciation 7 7 7.3 8.4 

$1.00 $1.00 
Salaries and wages of personnel in patient care, education 71.0 71.1 
All other costs 7 [= 29.0 28.9 

$1.00 $1.00 
Total expense $33,228,966 $30,226,449 
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tician David Hilbert once observed, can be measured by the num- 
ber of previous publications it makes superfluous to read. Sci- 
entists and technologists dare not wait for their current journals 
They must study “pre-prints” of articles and use the telephone 
to be sure that their work has not been made obsolete by what 
somebody else did this morning. 

The Republic of Technology is a world of obsolescence. Our 
characteristic printed matter is not a deathless literary work but 
today’s newspaper that makes yesterday's newspaper worthless 
Old objects simply become secondhand—to be ripe for the next 
season's recycling. In this world the great library is apt to seem 
not so much a treasurehouse as a cemetery. A Louis Sullivan 
building is torn down to make way for a parking garage. Pro- 
gress seems to have become quick, sudden and wholesale 

Most novel of all is our changed attitude toward change 
Now nations seem to be distinguished not by their heritage or 
their stock of monuments (what was once called their civili- 
zation), but by their pace of change. Rapidly “developing” na- 
tions are those that are most speedily obsolescing their inher- 
itance. While it took centuries or even millenniums to build a 
civilization, the transformation of an “underdeveloped” nation 
can be accomplished in mere decades 

THE NEW CONVERGENCE. The supreme law of the Republic 
of Technology is convergence, the tendency for everything to be- 
come more like everything else. Now the distinction is seldom 
made between nations that are “civilized” and those that are “un- 
civilized.” Today, when we rely on the distinction between the 
“developed” and the “underdeveloped” or “developing” coun- 
tries, we see the experience of all peoples converging. The com- 
mon standard enables us to measure the rate of convergence 
statistically—by G.N.P., by per capita annual income and by 
rates of growth. Everyone, we assume, can participate in the 
newly shared experience. A person need not be learned, or even 
literate, to share the fruits of technology. While the enjoyment 
of printed matter is restricted to those who can read, anybody 
can get the message from a television screen, The converging forc- 
es of everyday experience are both sublingual and translingual 
People who never could have been persuaded to read Goethe 
will eagerly drive a Volkswagen 

The great literature that brings some people together also 
builds barriers. Literary classics may nourish chauvinism and cre- 
ate ideologies. Wars tend to re-enforce national stereotypes and 
to harden ideologies. When the US. entered World War I, its 
schools ceased teaching German. Beethoven and Wagner were 


TECHNOLOGY'S PROGRESSION: FROM AN INTIMATELY JOSTLING HORSE-DRAWN CARRIAGE (ON A TRIP IN ENGLAND IN 1812)... 
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taboo. Still, at that very moment, American military research 
teams were studying German technology. Today, while Indira 
Gandhi restricts American newsmen and American publications, 
she desperately tries to make the Indian technology more like 
the American. Technology dilutes and dissolves ideology 

In each successive modern war, the competition in tech- 
nology becomes more fierce—and more effective. The splitting 
of the atom and the exploring of space bear witness to the stim- 
ulus of competition, the convergence of efforts, the involuntary 
collaboration of wartime enemies. Technology is the natural foe 
of nationalism 

With crushing inevitability, the advance of technology brings 
nations together and narrows the differences between the ex- 
periences of their people. The destruction of modern warfare 
tends to reduce the balance of advantage between victor and van- 
quished. The spectacular industrial progress of Japan and Ger- 
many after World War II was actually facilitated by the whole- 
sale destruction of their industrial plant 

Each forward step in modern technology tends to reduce the 
difference between the older categories of experience. Take, for 
example, the once elementary distinction between transportation 
and communication: between moving the person and moving 
the message. While communication once was an inferior sub- 
stitute for transportation (you had to read the account because 
you couldn't get there), it is now often the preferred alternative 
The television screen (by traditional categories a mode of com- 
munication) brings together people who still remain in their sep- 
arate living rooms. With the increasing congestion of city traffic, 
with the parking problem and the lengthened holding patterns 
over airports, our television screen becomes a superior way of get- 
ting there. So when it comes to public events, now you are often 
more there when you are here than when you are there! 

Broadcasting is perhaps the most potent everyday witness to 
the converging powers of technology. The most democratic of 
all forms of public communication, broadcasting converges peo- 
ple, drawing them into the same experience in ways never be- 
fore possible. The great levelers, broadcast messages and im- 
ages, go without discrimination into the homes of rich and poor 
white and black, young and old. More than 99% of American 
households have at least one television set. If you own a set, no ad- 
mission fee is required to enter TV land and to have a front seat 
at all its marvels. No questions are asked, no skill is needed 
You need not even sit still or keep quiet. To enjoy what TV 
brings, the illiterate are just as well qualified as the educated 
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—some would say even better qualified. Our Age of Broadcast- 
ing is a fitting climax, then, to the history of a nation whose 
birth certificate proclaimed that “all men are created equal” 
and which has aimed to bring everything to everybody 

. 


We have reaped myriad benefits as citizens of the new Re- 
public of Technology. Our American standard of living is a fa- 
miliar name for these daily blessings. Our increased longevity, 
the decline of epidemics, the widening of literacy, the reduced 
hours of labor, the widening of political participation, our house- 
hold conveniences, the reduction of the discomforts of winter 
and of summer, the growth of schools and colleges and univer- 
sities, the flourishing of libraries and museums, unprecedented 
opportunities to explore the world—all are byproducts of the 
New Obsolescence and the New Convergence. They have be- 
come so familiar that they are undervalued. But some strange 
fruit is apt to grow in the fertile orchards of our technological 
progress. If we remain aware of the special risks in the com- 
munity of our future, we will run less risk of losing these un- 
precedented benefits that we have come to take for granted. 

Here are a few of the forces at work in the Republic of Tech- 
nology that will shape our American lives in the next century: 

TECHNOLOGY INVENTS NEEDS AND EXPORTS PROBLEMS. We 
will be misled if we think that technology will be directed pri- 
marily to satisfying “demands” or “needs” or to solving rec- 
ognized “problems.” There was no “demand” for the telephone, 
the automobile, radio or television. It is no accident that our na- 
tion—the most advanced in technology—is also the most ad- 
vanced in advertising. Technology is a way of multiplying the 
unnecessary, And advertising is a way of persuading us that we 
didn’t know what we needed. Working together, technology and 
advertising create progress by developing the need for the un- 
necessary. The Republic of Technology where we will be living 
is a feedback world. There wants will be created not by “human 
nature” or by century-old yearnings, but by technology itself. 

TECHNOLOGY CREATES MOMENTUM AND IS IRREVERSIBLE. 
Nothing can be uninvented. This tragicomic fact will dominate 
our lives as citizens of the Republic of Technology. While any de- 
vice can be made obsolete, no device can be forgotten or erased 
from the arsenal of technology. While the currents of politics 
and of culture can be stopped, deflected, or even reversed, tech- 
nology is irreversible. In recent years, Germany, Greece and 
some other countries have gone from democracy to dictatorship 
and back to democracy. But we cannot go back and forth be- 
tween the kerosene lamp and the electric light. Our inability to 
uninvent will prove ever more troublesome as our technology pro- 
liferates and refines more and more unimagined, seemingly ir- 
relevant wants. Driven by “needs” for the unnecessary, we re- 
main impotent to conjure the needs away. Our Aladdin's lamp 
of technology makes myriad new genii appear, but cannot make 
them disappear. The automobile—despite all we have learned 
of its diabolism—cannot be conjured away. The most we seem 
able to do is to make futile efforts to appease the automobile 
—by building parking temples on choice urban real estate and 
by deferring to the automobile with pedestrian overpasses and 
tunnels. We drive miles—and when we are there we walk miles 
—all for the convenience of the airplane. Our national politics is 
shaped more and more by the imperious demands of television. 
Our negotiations with the Genie of Television all seem to end in 
unconditional surrender. We live, and will live. in a world of in- 
creasingly involuntary commitments. 

TECHNOLOGY ASSIMILATES. The Republic of Technology, 
ruthlessly egalitarian, will accomplish what the prophets, polit- 
ical philosophers and revolutionaries could not. Already it as- 
similates times and places and peoples and things—a faithful 
color reproduction of the Mona Lisa, the voice and image of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, of Winston Churchill, or of Gandhi. You 
too can have a ringside seat at the World Series, at Wimbledon 
—or anywhere else. Without a constitutional amendment or a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, technology forces us to equalize 
our experience. More than ever before, the daily experience of 
Americans will be created equal—or at least ever more similar. 

TECHNOLOGY INSULATES AND ISOLATES. While technology 
seems to bring us together, it does so only by making new ways 
of separating us from one another. The One World of Amer- 
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icans in the future will be a world of 200 million private com- 
partments. The progression from the intimately jostling horse- 
drawn carriage to the railroad car to the encapsulated lone 
automobile rider and then to the seat-belted airplane passenger 
who cannot converse with his seatmate because they are both 
wearing earphones for the recorded music; the progression from 
the parent reading aloud to the children, to the living theater 
with living audiences, to the darkened motion-picture house, to 
the home of private television sets, each twinkling in a different 
room for a different member of the family—these are the nat- 
ural progressions of technology. Each of us will have his per- 
sonal machine, adjusted, focused and preselected for his private 
taste. CB radio now has begun to provide every citizen with his 
own broadcasting and receiving station. Each of us will be in dan- 
ger of being suffocated by our own tastes. Moreover, these de- 
vices that enlarge our sight and vision in space seem somehow 
to imprison us in the present. The electronic technology that 
reaches out instantaneously over the continents does very little 
to help us cross the centuries. 

TECHNOLOGY UPROOTS. In this Republic of Technology the 
experience of the present actually uproots us and separates us 
from our own special time and place. For technology aims to di- 
lute and immunize us against the peculiar chances, perils and op- 
portunities of our natural climate, our raw landscape. The snow- 
mobile makes a steep mountain slope or the tongue of a glacier 
just another highway. Our America has been blessed by a myr- 
iad variety of landscapes. But whether we are on the moun- 
taintop, in the desert, on shipboard, in our automobile or an 
airplane, we are protected from the climate, the soil, the sand, 
the snow, the water. Our roots, such as they are, grow in an an- 
tiseptic hydroponic solution. Instead of enjoying the weather 
given us “by Nature and by Nature's God” (in Jefferson’s phrase), 
we worry about the humidifier and the air conditioner. 

. 

Many of these currents of change carry us further along the 
grand and peculiarly American course of our history. More than 
any other modern people we have been free of the curse of ide- 
ology, free to combine the nations, free to rise above chauvin- 
ism, free to take our clues from the delightful, unexplored, un- 
congested world around us. We have, for the most part, avoided 
the brutal homogeneities of the concentration camp and the in- 
stant orthodoxies that are revisable at the death of a Mao. Dur- 
ing our first two centuries, a raw continent made us flexible and 
responsive. Our New World remains more raw and more un- 
explored than we will admit. 

The Republic of Technology offers us the opportunity to make 
our nation’s third century American in some novel ways. We re- 
main the world’s laboratory. We like to try the new as do few 
other peoples in the world. Our experiment of binding together 
peoples from everywhere by opportunities rather than by ide- 
ologies will continue. The Republic of Technology offers fan- 
tastic new opportunities for opportunity. 

A world where experience will be created equal tempts us in 
new ways and offers new dilemmas. These are the New World di- 
lemmas of our next century. Will we be able to continue to enrich 
our lives with the ancient and durable treasures, to enjoy our in- 
heritance from our nation’s founders, while the winds of obsoles- 
cence blow about us and while we enjoy the delights of ever wider 
sharing? Will we be able to share the exploring spirit, reach for 
the unknown, enjoy the multiplication of our wants, live in a 
world whose rhetoric is advertising, whose standard of living has 
become its morality—yet avoid the delusions of utopia and live a 
life within satisfying limits? Can we be exhilarated by the mo- 
mentum that carries us willy-nilly beyond our imaginings and yet 
have some sense of control over our own destiny? 


TERRY ARTHUR 
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Glass Sliver 


THE SLIPPER AND THE ROSE 

Directed by BRYAN FORBES 
Screenplay by BRYAN FORBES, ROBERT 8 
SHERMAN and RICHARD M. SHERMAN 


Around holiday season, stocking- 
stuffer items like The Slipper and the 
Rose usually show up, all covered in glit- 
ter and good will. These gaudy little bau- 
bles are easy enough to tolerate in the 
floodtide of fellowship that ebbs and 
flows around Christmas. Holidays are 
over, however, a cold wet January is 
upon the land, and The Slipper and the 
Rose lingers on, looking as foolish as 
Cinderella hotfooting it out of the pal- 
ace as her ball gown turns to rags 

Indeed—and alas—this is Cinderel- 
la’s story, retooled for music by the Sher- 
man brothers (Mary Poppins), who spe- 
cialize in producing viscous show tunes 
The songs not only cloy, they choke, 
which must make them as much of a 
challenge to sing as to hear. In The Slip- 
per and the Rose, the melodies slosh 
around lyrics that have largely todo with 
the frustrations of love and royalty. The 
Prince (Richard Chamberlain) belly- 
aches tunefully about the difficulty of 
finding a loved one from amongst the 


array of regal dogs put forward by his fa- 
ther the King (Michael Hordern). These 
complaints absorb rather more time 
than they should, and result, directly or 


indirectly, in several dance numbers of 


singular clumsiness. The dancers—pre- 
sumably professionals—look like noth- 
ing so much as the members of a Little 
League team doing nip-ups before the 
first game of the season 

In between the acts of this royal va- 
riety show are several excursions off to 
the home of the wicked Stepmother 
(Margaret Lock wood—the heroine, dur- 
ing rather better mes, of Hitchcock’s 
The Lady Vanishes). There, Cinderella 
(Gemma Craven) gets snooted by her 
Stepsisters and gazes sorrowfully into 
the flames of the scullery fire, waiting 
for her Fairy Godmother to come along 
In due course, and after several more 
musical interludes, the Fairy Godmoth- 
er (Annette Crosbie) breezes in and 
waves her wand. Cinderella is off in style 
to the ball, where her charms make the 
Prince break out in a fine sweat, as if suf- 
fering the aftereffects of a curry dinner 

Director Bryan Forbes (The Wrong 
Box) holds such worthies as the late 
Edith Evans, Kenneth More and Hor- 
dern in reserve for a comic turn or two, 
but their ministrations are futile. Forbes 









CHAMBERLAIN & CRAVEN IN SLIPPER 
A fine sweat. 


recklessly appends another act to the 
Cinderella saga in which the commoner 
is forbidden to marry the Prince. She is 
carried by coach from the kingdom, set 
up ina palace where she can do what she 
does best—mope. The Prince knuckles 
under to the pressures of his station, 
slouches toward the altar to take anoth- 
er bride. Fairy Godmothers are not large 
on unhappy endings, however, so there 
is no serious cause for concern. Even the 
audience gets a break. Nobody dances at 
the wedding Jay Cocks 





Deciding which smoke alarm to buy could 
be one of your most important decisions. 
Here's why more families are choosing the 
Home Sentry Smoke Alarm from GE than 


any other. 
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reduce the risk of tragedy. And every 
Home Sentry Smoke Alarm is backed 
by the General Electric name and the 
quality and reliability it stands for 
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Hate in the Morning 


HOLLYWOOD ON TRIAL 
Directed by DAVID HELPERN JR 


Here is a handy, breezy re-creation 
of one of the cold war's early frosts: the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee’s red-baiting in Hollywood. This 
period has been undergoing some rue- 
ful re-examination of late—most nota- 
bly in The Front (TIME, Oct. 11). While 
history has done no one proud, it has at 
least demonstrated that some held up 
better than others under the gruesome 
improbable pressures of the congressio- 
nal test 

Hollywood on Trial, which concerns 
the HUAC investigations and the subse- 
quent blacklisting of several hundred 
writers, directors, producers and _ per- 
formers in both movies and television 
focuses primarily on the men who went 
to jail for contempt of Congress. These 
ten—the group included Dalton Trum- 
bo, Ring Lardner Jr. and Director Ed- 
ward Dmytryk—declined, sometimes 
indignantly, sometimes bemusedly, to 
answer the persistent questions of the 
committee chairman concerning their 
alleged Communist Party affiliations. “I 
could answer your question,” Ring Lard- 
ner told the committee, “but I'd hate 
myself in the morning.” Since Commu- 
nist Party membership was not illegal 
the ten argued—with good reason—that 
such inquiries were in flagrant breach 
of the First Amendment. They stood, ac- 
cordingly, on their rights, until it became 
clear that they did not have many 

Trumbo, shrewd and charming, is 
the cornerstone of the film. When 
asked whether he would have behaved 
differently if he could have anticipated 
the consequences, he answers immedi- 
ately, “I don’t know. And I don’t think 
that anyone knows. I hope I wouldn't 
have, and I think probably I would not 
have. But I really can’t say more than 
probably.” 

Old Frenzy. Movies make us ex- 
pect that in such situations of heavy 
stress, heroes emerge. Trumbo, and oth- 
er members of the ten, had the same 
kind of fantasies. When their moment 
came, however, reality interfered. The 
ten all grandstanded, and today, look- 
ing at the old newsreel footage, they 
seem not heroic but very human and 
slightly absurd. A short fund-raising film 
for the Hollywood Ten, unearthed by 
Director Helpern, shows the group ad- 
dressing the camera with starchy infor- 
mality and faint condescension, But this 
impression of haughtiness compares fa- 
vorably with the shrill, uproarious melo- 
dramatics of The Red Menace, an anti- 
Communist crime buster included to 
illustrate the degree of frenzy that 
gripped Hollywood. Hollywood on Trial 
contains no revelations and no tough 
questions addressed to any faction. It 
does keep a decent, compassionate po- 
litical equilibrium, and is to be admired 
accordingly. J.C. 
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BISHOP, AFTER ORDINATION, INVITING NEW PRIEST MEANS TO BLESS CONGREGATION 


‘Father, Make Her a Priest’ 


By the end of January, 43 women will 
have been ordained priests in the Epis- 
copal Church, as authorized by the 
church's General Convention last Sep- 
tember. As for the famed “Philadelphia 
Eleven” and the four other women who 
underwent disputed ordinations before 
the convention, so far eight have arranged 
for “services of recognition” as priests. In 
Indianapolis TIME Correspondent Anne 
Constable covered the ordination of Jac- 
queline Means, 40, the first officially rec- 
ognized Episcopal woman priest. Consta- 
ble’s report 


Gazing at the overflow congregation 
in All Saints’ Church, Bishop Donald 
Davis recited the statement that pre- 
cedes all Episcopal ordinations: “If any 
of you know any impediment or crime 
because of which we should not proceed, 
come forward now and make it known.” 
Immediately Indiana Layman Robert 
‘Strippy rose to condemn the proceedings 
as “heresy” and “sacrilege.” Said he 
“The result can only be schism from the 
body of Christ.” With that a dozen peo- 
ple, many of them in tears, marched out 
of the church. 

Tickled Pink. Bishop Davis, a guest 
Officiant from Erie, Pa., then went on 
to make history. At 3:20 p.m. he laid 
his hands on the frizzy blonde head of 
the white-robed woman kneeling before 
him and intoned: “Therefore, Father, 
through Jesus Christ your Son, give your 
Holy Spirit to Jacqueline; fill her with 
grace and power and make her a priest 
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in your church.” Some of the 45 priests 
who joined in the service clothed her in 
a white chasuble, the outer vestment of 
her new office. 

After the ordination, Means’ friends 
gathered in celebration around a motel 
bar. “It was a fantastic event,” said 
Richard Pelley, a neighbor who provid- 
ed homemade wine for the service 
“She's worked like hell to get here un- 
der some of the worst conditions.” Re- 
marked the new priest’s husband Del- 
ton, “Being a truck driver I've been 
associated with women drivers before, 
so it’s not really so new.” Then he add- 
ed: “I'm tickled pink for her.” 

The next morning 75 people gath- 
ered at All Saints’, a racially mixed 
inner-city parish, as Means for the first 
time celebrated Communion, and Rec- 
tor John Eastwood pleaded for the flock 
to be charitable. His concern stemmed 
from vocal opposition to his new priest, 
and the fact that ten people out of a par- 
ish membership of 150 have resigned in 
protest. Some of Means’ opponents are 
alienated by her aggressive, mildly pro- 
fane style. (She will, for example, say 
“Oh Jesus” on occasion.) Other parish- 
ioners disapprove of ordaining women 
on principle. But many members are de- 
lighted. Said Sarah Mallory, 65: “Now 
I've seen God's man put together as he 
should be—male and female. Remem- 
ber where it says in Genesis: ‘He gave 
them dominion.” * 

On her first regular work day as a 
priest, Means cleaned her house, then 


visited Larue-Carter psychiatric hospi- 
tal, where she calls on the sick. Declared 
a woman patient: “She will be a key- 
stone because of her love of people, her 
stamina, her inner strength.” Later at 
the Women’s Prison, inmates greeted 
the new priest with hugs and kisses 
“Maybe I can make it too,” one said 
As the diocese’s institutional chaplain, 
Means will have priestly duties similar 
to those she had as a deacon for the 
past two years, except that she can now 
celebrate the entire Communion service 
“I'd probably be the last person 
you'd expect to be ordained,” says the in- 
formal and modest new priest, who likes 
to be called Jackie. Born in Peoria, III. 
to a traveling salesman and his wife, 
both of whom became alcoholics, she at- 
tended Catholic schools wherever her 
father took the family. She dropped out 
at 16 to marry Delton. The couple set- 
tled in Indianapolis, joined the Episco- 
pal Church and raised four children. 

“I was the resident bitch,” she re- 
calls, “very dissatisfied with my life and 
a very unhappy person who channeled 
my energy in a negative direction.” She 
started to change when she passed her 
high school equivalency test and became 
a licensed practical nurse. Then she 
turned toward the priesthood. At first 
she and Delton argued so violently over 
this that they even considered divorce, 
but “when I found out that he was only 
afraid that I would be hurt, I under- 
stood.”’ She took courses at Catholic and 
Disciples of Christ seminaries in town 
and has continued privately directed 
studies. After being ordained a deacon 
in 1974, she was assigned to All Saints’ 

Jackie tries to be tolerant toward her 
opponents. Said she: “I’ve just been so 
hurt. But God never said life would be 
easy, and maybe the fabric of the church 
will be stronger for this.” 


Stop Writing—Please! 


Never underestimate the staying 
power of a wrong idea. Back in Decem- 
ber 1974, two Californians filed a peti- 
tion with the Federal Communications 
Commission, asking it to stop issuing li- 
censes to new educational TV or FM 
radio stations that planned to devote 
their air time exclusively to religious 
broadcasts. The petition struck a sub- 
stantial number of people as a diabolical 
assault on religious freedom, and an av- 
alanche of protest mail began rolling in 

Now, more than two years later, the 
letter campaign has picked up new mo- 
mentum—so that the FCC has had to 
add two extra staffers to clear out its 
clogged mailroom. On an average work- 
ing day, the postman now carts in some 
7,500 antipetition letters—for a total of 
nearly 5 million pieces of mail so far 
What really miffs the FCC is that there 
is no reason for it. In August 1975, eight 
months after the petition was filed, the 
FCC summarily denied its requests. Thus 
the letter writers are flogging an issue 
that long since died aborning 
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Now...all the know-how you need to 
lavishly-illustrated, how-to-do-it volumes 


Begin with NAVIGATION | 


AE| This picture-packed volume from TiME-LIFE Books takes 
the mystery out of coastal navigation. It shows you 
BOoOoKs 








exactly how to get from point A to point B, day or night, 
in good weather or foul . . . how to thread an intricate 
course along a winding channel . . . how to fetcha 
difficult mark in a pea-soup fog . . . how to confirm a 
position from a set of quick, deft fixes. 

Perhaps never before has coastal navigation been made 
so clear, so easy to understand. Actual charts, tables 
and photos of landfalls show you what to look for, and 
what chart symbols mean. 

Navigation is the introductory 
volume in THE TIME-LIFE LIBRARY 
OF BoaTING, the most up-to- 
date lavishly illustrated 
series on boating | 
available today. Navigation shows you: the four major buoy systems and 

how to read their markings . . . how foghorns can be misleading... 13 basic 

light signals . . . the most reliable way to determine a boat's position . . . 

how to read rivers and river charts. . . piloting by dead reckoning . . . how 

to read tides and tide tables, and forecast tide depths . . . a simple ' 
device to help protect against a collision in night cruising or 
bad weather. In short, here’s what you need and want to know 
about coastal navigation—with hundreds of illustrations to 
guide you so you can’t go wrong! 

Navigation is typical of all the volumes in THE TIME-LIFE 
LIBRARY OF BOATING. They are written in consultation with 
outstanding nautical experts, leading designers, architects and 
veteran skippers. Then the famous Time-Life photo expertise ' 
is added . . . and the result is volumes that are enormously / 
clear and exciting to read. 

Each volume covers a specific area, such as Boathandling, 
Seamanship, Maintenance, Cruising. As a series, they give you 
the knowledge you need to cover virtually every boating 
situation: 

How to maneuver and dock under power or sail . . . how to 
tie up . . . how to reef sails . .. how to get unstuck .. . right and 
wrong ways to tow (on land or sea)... rules of the road... 
how to tie lines and knots . . . how to deal with emergencies. . . 
how to keep up your boat . . . what kind of boat is best for your 
needs .. . tips on buying boats... and much, much more. 

These indispensable volumes are a joy for seasoned 



















* How to plot your own course » Where to get charts for your area > 
* Bottoms to avoid when anchoring * How to install, use and ’ 
correct a compass * How to calculate speed «Why astopwatch ~ 
is important * Instruments you need for charting courses 
* How to check positions » How depthfinders work Howto “—<—_. 
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* How the OMNI system works » How to work angles wot 
City State Zip against currents * Much, much more! :- 
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ial oo | duty real cloth covers make them ideal both for using at 
I Yes, I would like to examine Navigation, Please send it to me for 10 days’ | home and for handy on-board reference. 
I ee examination gad omer my serine to hs Jaa corel = | To appreciate how different these volumes are from 
ATING. ecide to keep Navigation, I will pay $9.95 plus shipping an : 
! handling. I then will receive future volumes in THE TIME-Lire LipraRy OF | other, older books on boating, zou should see one for ; 
| Boatine series, shipped a volume at a time approximately every other yourself. So we will send you Navigation to read and use 
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| ene wee iene py Free eesenpeand ae yen te ef | free for two full weekends. There's no cost or obligation 
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be a better boatman is presented in 
of THE TIME-LIFE LIBRARY OF BOATING 
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Maintenance 
Seamanship 
Sports Afloat 
Bost Handling 
Cruising 
TheBoat 


Among other volumes 


* 8%" x 11%”; 176 pages in each volume 
* Over 250 photographs, charts and diagrams in each volume. 
* Hundreds of how-to illustrations. 
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ECONOMY & SINESS 


AUTOS 


Moving on a Fast Track into 1977 


They are accorded no separate list- 
ing on any of the official indexes of the 
nation’s economic health. Yet no other 
Single category of commercial activity 
more acutely reflects the state of the na- 
uuon’s economy than auto sales. Last 
week, as the year-end figures were add- 
ed up, the results provided strong proof 
that the US. is in fact coming out of 
the prolonged business “pause” of late 
summer and fall. After flattening out 
disappointingly in October and Novem- 
ber, in December new-car sales jumped 
16% above those of a year earlier. That 
surge made 1976 the domestic industry's 
best year since 1973: U.S. automakers 
wound up selling 8.6 million cars, or 22% 
more than in 1975, What is more, most 
automen believe that this year will bring 
even better results. They predict that 
sales of American cars will come close 
to the 1973 record of 9.7 million and 
since prices are much higher, the indus- 
try will enjoy its first $100 billion sales 
year ever 

Love Affair. Meanwhile, the 1976 
figures are especially pleasing to auto ex- 
ecutives for several reasons. First, they 
reversed two years of disastrous sales de- 
cline that had led some critics of Detroit 
to believe, mistakenly, that the Ameri- 
can public’s longstanding love affair 
with the auto was ending. Second, buy- 
ers turned away from foreign cars to 
snap up the American makes. Import 
sales actually declined in 1976 to 14.3% 
of the total market, their smallest share 
in four years. Two reasons: imports are 
heavily concentrated in no longer popu- 
lar small cars, and the rising value of the 
German mark and the Japanese yen has 
pushed prices up sharply 

Finally, the surge in American- 
made cars was strong enough to benefit 
each of the Big Three—Genera! Motors, 
Ford and Chrysler—though to very dif- 
ferent degrees. The sole exception to the 
industry's prosperity is fourth-ranked 
American Motors, which offers a lim- 
ited selection of models, the majority of 
which are small cars. A.M.C. suffered a 
23% drop-off in 1976 sales, and piled 
up losses for the business year ending 
in September that were large enough to 
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cause ils accountants to raise a gingerly 
question as to whether it could stay in 
business. Actually, the company has re- 
duced its debt and break-even point so 
greatly that no one expects it to go un- 
der. Nonetheless, A.M.C., pleading pov- 
erty, last week asked the United Auto 
Workers to extend its contract until 
Sept. 16, rather than shooting for a wage 
boost now 

Each of the Big Three had some- 
thing special to brag about. GM in- 
creased its already top-heavy share of 
the domestic market to a record 55.8%, 
from 53.1% in 1975. To get an early 
start on meeting federal reg- 
ulations that require U-S,- 
made autos to average 27.5 
m.p.g. by 1985, GM_ has 
taken a multi-billion-dollar 
gamble in shrinking the size 
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and weight of its cars. The public's ap- 
proval of the lighter and crisply styled 
autos has delighted GM _ executives 
Cadillac, which brought out its Mer- 
cedes-size Seville, experienced its best 
year ever in 1976. For the first time, 
Oldsmobile’s intermediate-size Cutlass 
shoved aside Chevrolet and Ford to 
become the nation’s bestselling single 
make (514,593 cars). Pontiac, which 
also concentrated on intermediate lines, 
scored an impressive 49.5% increase 
in sales. 

Chrysler, which had been ailing for 
several years, made a spectacular 
comeback, Its total car sales last 
year leaped 31% over 1975, ex- 
ceeding even GM's 28% gain. The 
company’s revival rested largely 
on three handsomely styled, scaled- 
down autos: the Volaré, which sold 
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311,000 and the Aspen (232,000). 
which are both compacts. and the 
intermediate-size Cordoba (175,500) 


which packs a lot of luxury into a fairly 
small package 

Ford, though its market share fell 
could take comfort from the way it 


came through a strike by the U.A.W 
that choked off its production com- 
pletely for four weeks in September 
and October, at the start of the 1977- 
model run 


The walkout cost sales of 
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perhaps 200,000 cars—yet Ford's 1976 
volume still rose by almost 14%, to 
2,256,000 autos. The company’s strategy 
has been to put an almost equal mar- 
keting push behind restyled interme- 
diate-size cars and standard-size cars, 
and they sold almost equally well. The 
boxy Granada compact was the com- 
pany’s top make, selling 387,423 cars, 
yet that was only a hair ahead of the 
standard Ford 

Starting off 1977, the industry's only 
real problem is excess capacity to make 
small cars. Both GM and American Mo- 
tors have been offering rebates to tempt 
buyers into ordering models like the 
Vega and Pacer, and Ford Chairman 
Henry Ford II has complained publicly 
that his company must build more small 
cars than it wants to in order to keep 
the average gas mileage of its fleet with- 
in federal standards 

Few Clouds. But that difficulty 
hardly even clouds a mood of euphoria 
in Detroit. Last year total car sales, in- 
cluding imports, hit 10.1 million. GM 
Chairman Thomas Aquinas Murphy 
predicts 11.25 million in 1977, barely un- 
der the 1973 record; Chrysler guesses 
10.8 million and Ford 10.6 million 
There are sound reasons for optimism 
For example, though the unemployment 
rate is high, the number of Americans 
who do have jobs is rising strongly, and 
most lenders will now make 48-month 
loans to car buyers, v. 36 months for- 
merly; that lowers monthly payments 
GM and Ford are also scheduling rec- 
ord spending on new plant and equip- 
ment this year. Thus the auto industry 
seems likely to continue to reflect the na- 
tion’s economic recovery—and to give 
that revival a powerful push 
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CONSUMER BUTTON (LEFT), GUGGENHEIMER & ROSENGARTEN IN NEW YORK, BOSTON STORE AD 


PRICES 


Trying to Apply a Coffee Brake 


Coffee, tea or ? That question 
was becoming rhetorical last week as 
Americans protested still another road- 
block to their pursuit of happiness: the 
towering price of coffee. Manhattan's 
elegant 21 Club offers free tea to dis- 
courage diners from ordering coffee; 
eight blocks away, the Spindletop res- 
taurant serves a free liqueur to coffee 
abstainers. Stop & Shop, a Northeastern 
food-store chain, posted signs in many 
of its 157 supermarkets urging customers 
to buy beverages other than coffee. In 
Atlanta, Store Owner Albert Solomon 
displayed posters saying DON’T BUY 
COFFEE. YOU CAN FORCE PRICES DOWN. 
Hartford, Conn., Mayor George Athan- 
son, who is up for re-election this 
year, flagged down a city bus, jumped 
aboard and urged riders not to buy 
coffee 

So far, the protest has not reached 
full-fledged boycott proportions. But it 
may well do so if prices keep rising—and 
they probably will drastically shoot up 
in the next month or so. Last month 
New York City Consumer Affairs Com- 
missioner Elinor Guggenheimer called 
for a nationwide one-week boycott and 
reduced her personal intake of coffee 
from 14 cups daily to none. She does 
not expect other coffee lovers to show 
the same fortitude—and is now back to 
two cups a day. But she does ask that 
they cut down: “Just pour half a cup.” 
She has received responses from con- 
sumer activists in California, Washing- 
ton, Texas and Canada. One group is 
organizing a coffee boycott in the Vir- 
gin Islands. Martin Rosengarten, pres- 
ident of Daitch-Shopwell stores in the 
New York City area, rigorously took up 
Guggenheimer’s cause. He ran ads urg- 
ing less coffee buying and provided a 
20¢ coupon good toward purchases of 
tea, cocoa or hot chocolate 

The reason for this outbreak of cof- 
fee nerves is that prices about doubled 


during the past 18 months, forcing many 
dining spots to abandon 20¢ or 25¢ cups 
of coffee; 35¢ is now not unusual. Max- 
well House, the most popular U.S 
brand, sold to supermarkets for $1.46 
per pound in July 1975, but is now be- 
ing sold by General Foods for $2.91 
Procter & Gamble, roaster of Folger’s, 
has raised its price to $3.08. 

Consumers have been protected 
from the full brunt of the hikes by su- 
permarket discounting and the use of 
coffee as a loss leader to lure shoppers 
Store brands are also slightly less ex- 
pensive. But as current supplies run out, 
the full price will begin showing up on 
supermarket shelves. That could happen 
in three to six weeks. Says a spokesman 
for Sloan’s Supermarkets (34 stores) in 
New York City: “We do not intend to 
subsidize the coffee companies any fur- 
ther. We'd like to slow down coffee sales 
so coffee roasters will build inventories 
and we will get lower prices.” 

Crop Killed. Why have prices gone 
up so much? The cost of green coffee 
beans began immediately rising after the 
devastating frost of July 1975 that killed 
or harmed more than half the coffee 
trees in Brazil, which provides about a 
third of the world’s supply. Although the 
1975 crop had already been harvested, 
large parts of the potential crop for this 
year and last were severely damaged. 
Brazil’s production plunged from 22.2 
million bags of coffee in the 1975-76 crop 
year to 6.4 million bags last year, a 70% 
drop, while world demand remained 
about the same. It will take until 1979 
to regrow the trees into yielders of the 
red berries that contain green coffee 
beans. 

Still, the shortage is more potential 
than actual: by dipping into stockpiles, 
producers have maintained high ex- 
ports, and the U.S. has found almost as 
much coffee to import as ever. To shore 
up their shaky economies, however, Bra- 
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There's a good reason for today's coffee prices. 
Two-tturds of the Brazilian crop was Gestroyed by frost And it will 
take at least 2 years before it's back to normal. So coffee prices are 
high — and going higher, Maybe next spring's crop will help. What 
can you do ti then? Simple. Don't buy cot ft the demand goes 
down. the price will go down You made @ happen a couple of 
years ago when you stopped buying sugar! If you must buy coffee. 
Duy t onty when it's on sale Most of us need to cut down anyway 
How about tea or fruit juice once in awhile? 
That It help you taper oft 
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zil and other coffee-producing nations 
have increased export taxes on beans 
and reaped windfalls. Brazil’s tax per 
pound has jumped from 22¢ to 75¢; Co- 
lombia, the second largest producer, 
now demands $1.47 per pound in taxes 
Brooklyn Democratic Congressman 
Frederick W. Richmond, a member of 
the House Agriculture Committee, 
charges that “this is a crisis dreamed 
up by coffee-exporting nations to gouge 
the American consumer.” 

How effective a boycott could be is 
uncertain. The hardened coffee addict 
is no more likely to drink tea than an al- 
coholic is to develop a taste for orange 
soda. Coffee can thus withstand price 
rises that most other commodities can- 
not. Camillo Calazans, president of the 
Brazilian Coffee Institute, concedes that 
there is a limit to what people will pay 
for coffee. But he does not think a US. 
boycott will seriously cut into Brazil's 
coffee ex ports—or prices. 

What buyer resistance there is has 
not yet appreciably bitten into sales or 
changed coffee-drinking habits. Even at 
$3 per pound, home-brewed coffee still 
costs only about S¢ per cup. The most ef- 
fective coffee-price brake may be ap- 
plied by consumers in the countries 
where the beans are grown. Brazil is sec- 
ond only to the U.S. in drinking coffee 
and prices have more than doubled, to 
$1.63 per pound, in 18 months. That 
may seem cheap to an American—but 
the average annual per capita income 
in Brazil is only $800 
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OIL 
Round 1 to the Saudis 


In the bitter scrap that pits Saudi 
Arabia and the United Arab Emirates 
against the eleven other members of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries, it is far too early to predict 
the ultimate winners. But so far, the mi- 
nority of two seems to be ahead. The 
Saudis appear to be attracting enough 
new customers to force their rivals into 
production cutbacks and price fiddling. 

The schism started a month ago at 
an OPEC price-setting conference in Qa- 
tar, when Saudi Oil Minister Ahmed 
Zaki Yamani and his allies in the Emir- 
ates refused to go along with the ma- 
jority’s demand for a 10% hike on Jan 
1, to be followed by a further 5% hike 
at midyear. The Saudis and the U.A.E. 
limited their increase to 5% for the full 
year. Thus, for the first time since OPEC 
began quintupling petroleum prices in 
late 1973, the oil cartel split into op- 
posing camps. In order to hold down 
prices, the Saudis, who are OPEC’s larg- 
est producer (8.5 million bbl. per day) 
and the possessor of the world’s largest 
proven reserves (151.8 billion bbl.), 
threatened to increase production in or- 
der to lure customers away from their 
higher-priced rivals. 

So far, there are these signs that the 
Saudi strategy is working: 

> Iran, OPEC’s second largest pro- 
ducer (5.7 million bbl. per day), conced- 
ed last week that it already has lost near- 
ly half ite orders from independent oil 
companies, which unlike some of the big 
multinational concerns are not bound by 
long-term contracts. As a result, Iran ex- 
pects total sales in 1977 to decline about 
10% below original predictions, and will 
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cut production accordingly. Venting 
their wrath, the Iranians warned that 
companies reducing purchases would be 
placed on an OPEC blacklist and pre- 
sumably denied deliveries in the event 
of future scarcities. 

> Kuwait, the fourth largest OPEC 
producer (2 million bbl. per day), con- 
ceded that its production is running 
below normal. Many of Kuwait's cus- 
tomers obviously were shifting their or- 
ders to Saudi Arabia, which produces 
the same heavy-grade heating oil that 
has been the mainstay of Kuwaiti pe- 
troleum exports. 

> Indonesia has in effect failed to 
post the immediate 10% increase that 
it voted for in Qatar. Instead, the In- 
donesians have increased prices less 
than 6% on a grade of crude that ac- 
counts for more than half the country’s 
output. The motivation seemed to be a 
desire not to tempt Japan—the buyer 
of most of Indonesia’s oil—to turn to 
Saudi Arabia for oil. Said one official of 
the Mining Ministry: “What is the fun 
of fixing high prices if the Indonesian 
crude subsequently is not sold out?” 

The real test of oil prices will not 
come for two or three more months. 
Then the big international oil companies 
will have sold off the huge stockpiles of 
oil that they bought in anticipation of 
an OPEC increase, and will begin scram- 
bling to buy more. Exxon has stated that 
it intends to market more low-priced 
Saudi oil in the West and will refine 
much of it in its huge complex on the is- 
land of Aruba, off the coast of Venezu- 
ela, which until now has processed local 
crude almost exclusively. Whether the 
Saudis and Emirates can and will in- 
crease outpul enough to satisfy demand 
cannot be judged now. But Round | 
clearly has gone to Yamani & Co 


U.S.W. Brawls, U. AW. Harmony 


The leadership posts in major unions are among the most powerful po- 
sitions in the U.S., coveted by a host of aspirants. But there is no one way to 
win them, as the diametrically opposed situations in two giant unions illus- 


trate. 


The 1.4 million-member United Steelworkers is enmeshed in a mud- 


slinging, red-baiting election campaign, while the United Auto Workers, also 
1.4 million strong, last week effectively chose a new chief in an atmosphere of 


total harmony. Details: 


Sadlowski v. McBride 


Both are steelworkers, and both are 
running for the presidency of the Unit- 
ed Steelworkers of America, the largest 
union in the AFL-CIO. There ends all sim- 
ilarity between Ed Sadlowski and Lloyd 
McBride. Sadlowski is 38, a scrappy 
Pole, a third-generation “mill rat” who 
feels that U.S.W.’s leadership is too close 
to employers and too distant from the 
rank and file. McBride is balding, 60, 
grandfatherly, a lackluster speaker, a 
defender of the status quo—and the ap- 
parent front runner. McBride has one 
thing going for him that Sadlowski does 


not: the backing of I.W. Abel, who re- 
tires in June as the union's $75,000-a- 
year president. 

Not since 1965, when Abel defeat- 
ed David McDonald by a gossamer 
10,000 votes, has the contest for the 1.4 
million—man union's top job been so em- 
bittered. Since last fall, when Sadlowski 
announced his candidacy (TIME, Sept. 
20), both sides have traded vicious ver- 
bal blows, and sometimes physical ones: 
a Sadlowski volunteer was shot through 
the neck while handing out leaflets in 
Houston. The battle has spilled over into 
the courts. Three weeks ago, McBride 
filed a suit charging that Sadlowski had 
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received illegal campaign contributions 
from employers in other industries; last 
week Sadlowski countered by filing a li- 
bel suit against McBride. 

The contest will end Feb. 8, when 
the union’s members cast ballots in 5,360 
U.S.W. local halls in the U.S. and Can- 
ada. Officials of the U.S. Department of 
Labor will tally the vote in Pittsburgh 
and announce the winner. That falls 
short of Sadlowski’s demand that the 
Government run the election outright to 
guard against fraud. His fear of chica- 
nery is understandable; in 1973 he ran 
for the job of U.S.W. district director in 
Chicago and Gary and was originally 
declared the loser. But under Govern- 
ment supervision the election was rerun 
and Sadlowski won by 2 to |. 

The Abel-McBride forces charge 
Sadlowski with radicalism. McBride is 
careful not to call Sadlowski a Commu- 





nist. “I don’t really know whether he is 
or isn’t a Communist,” McBride said at 
a Pittsburgh rally last week. “But I do 
know he’s in bed with left-wingers.” 
Sadlowski has the backing of Ralph Na- 
der, Victor Reuther (brother of the late 
Walter). liberal Economist John Ken- 
neth Galbraith and General Motors 
Heir Stewart Mott, who gives money to 
liberal causes. Most established labor 
chiefs, like George Meany, head of the 
AFL-CIO, oppose Sadlowski 

Sadlowski bristles at McBride's 
charges, which to him seem schizophre- 
nic. Says he: “In one breath they say 
I'm supported by Communists, and in 
the next breath they say I’m supported 
by bankers.” He has called McBride a 
“pathological liar” for “brazenly distort- 
ing, twisting, misquoting the things I 
say.” He charges that the union has 
grown undemocratic and unresponsive 
to its members and that it has supinely 
allowed jobs to be lost to automation. 
Sadlowski calls McBride's style “tuxedo 
unionism.” 

Complains J. Bruce Johnston, U.S. 
Steel’s vice president for labor relations, 
who will have to negotiate a new steel- 
workers contract this year: “This cam- 
paign thus far has been superficial, based 
on personalities rather than issues.” But 
there is at least one crucial issue—the 
Experimental Negotiating Agreement, 
which bans strikes over money by steel- 
workers when their contract with the 
mills runs out. If the two sides cannot 
agree on a new pact, their dispute goes 
before impartial arbitrators. McBride 
says he wants to see how E.N.A. works 
out in this year’s bargaining before de- 
ciding whether to extend it. Sadlowski 
denounces E.N.A. as “contrary to my 
concept of the trade union movement” 
and goes on to attack the very idea that 
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arbitrators can be impartial. Says Sad- 
lowski: “Who are they? Lawyers, pro- 
fessors, doctors. How can you tell me 
that a lawyer making $100,000 a year is 
capable of relating to steelworkers earn- 
ing $15,000? They ought to have a 
housewife as arbitrator.” 

For all Sadlowski’s fire, McBride's 
current lead is likely to hold. Sadlow- 
ski’s support comes from basic steel- 
workers, who make up less than 40% of 
the union’s constituents. Others among 
the diverse membership—barbers, cem- 
etery laborers, workers on mushroom 
farms—do not feel the heat of blast fur- 
naces and are less impassioned than 
Sadlowski, more content with the Abel- 
McBride style of leadership. But even if 
he does lose, Sadlowski will have made 
the point that younger union leaders are 
on the rise, some day to replace the old 
guard. They are likely to be less pliant 
than their elders and more forceful when 
speaking up for the rank and file 


Fraser a Shoo-In 


When it comes to internal politics, 
the United Auto Workers is the Swit- 
zerland of the labor world—no coups, 
no bareknuckled infighting, just a neat, 
orderly succession from one leadership 
to the next. This relatively halcyon con- 
dition dates from the late 1940s, when 
Walter Reuther, the progressive ideo- 
logue who headed the union for 24 years, 
built a durable power base. After Reu- 
ther’s death in an airplane crash in 
1970, two men vied for his mantle: Leon- 
ard Woodcock, the intellectual chief of 
the union’s General Motors division, 
and Reuther’s apparent favorite, Chrys- 
ler Department Head Douglas Fraser. 
When it seemed certain that Woodcock 
had garnered 13 of the U.A.W. exec- 
utive board's 25 votes, Fraser bowed out 
gracefully. Last week he got his reward. 
Woodcock, who is 65 and must retire 
this year, announced that after consult- 
ing with him, the three other serious 
contenders for the presidency—U.A.W 
Vice Presidents Ken Bannon, Irving 
Bluestone and Duane (“Pat”) Great- 
house—all had decided to withdraw. So 
the 60-year-old Fraser is a shoo-in for 
election at the union convention in May. 

Chief Asset. Though the U.A.W 
will not bargain again with the auto in- 
dustry until 1979, Fraser will soon face 
some stiff challenges. He must step up 
recruitment of new members to com- 
pensate for losses that the union has suf- 
fered because of automation of car 
plants and the move of many auto fac- 
tories to Southern areas hostile to union- 
ism. He also must placate the U.A.W.’s 
skilled workers, who are clamoring for 
the right to veto contracts even if they 
are acceptable to assembly line people 

Fraser's chief asset in running the 
union will be his great popularity; he is 
among the most admired men ever to 
serve the U.A.W. Rank-and-filers have 
never considered him a “pork-chopper,”” 
their term for a high-hat leader. They 
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PROBABLE NEW U.A.W. PRESIDENT FRASER 
Fluent, earthy and greatly admired. 


like his unpretentious ways—he often 
wears a turtleneck shirt—and candid 
talk. Sample: when “job enrichment,” 
the idea of making workers’ jobs more 
rewarding psychologically, was a fash- 
ionable subject in the early 1970s, Fra- 
ser remarked bluntly that the best way 
to enrich an auto assembler’s job was to 
give him more paid time away from it. 

The sentiment came naturally: Fra- 
ser is a veteran of the auto plants. Born 
in Glasgow, he came to the US. at six. 
Though his electrician father managed 
to work on and off through the Depres- 
sion, Fraser recalls hopping aboard 
slow-moving railroad gondolas to knock 
off a few chunks of coal to carry home 
for heating. After graduating from high 
school in Detroit, he went to work at 
Chrysler’s De Soto plant and, faithful 
to his father’s socialist leanings, quickly 
drew notice as a union agitator. By age 
26, he was president of his local, where 
he tried to boost membership by serv- 
ing beer; at 30, he was an international 
representative; by 34, he had caught the 
eye of Reuther, who took him on as an 
administrative assistant. 

Fraser has been highly active in 
Michigan politics and was once asked 
by prominent Democrats to run for the 
Senate; he declined. With his wife Win- 
ifred, a Ph.D. who teaches psychology 
at Detroit's Wayne State University, he 
lives in a small town house in a down- 
town Detroit urban-renewal area. He 
has two children from a previous mar- 
riage, is an inveterate reader and inter- 
mittent balletgoer. 

Salt-and-pepper-haired and slim 
—he has trimmed down by cutting ice 
cream out of his diet—Fraser should be 
more of a public personality than Wood- 
cock. “Doug is much more charismatic 
than Leonard,” says a friend of both 
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men. “He’s much more flamboyant.” He 
is also a more forceful and engaging 
speaker, who is likely to follow more ef- 
fectively in Reuther’s path as an apos- 
tle of social change. He backed liberal 
Democrat Mo Udall in the primaries 

In one crucial area Fraser might well 
subvert Reuther’s legacy. In 1968 Reu- 
ther paraded his union out of the AFL- 
ClO, charging that the federation had be- 
come too conservative. Now the U.A.W. 
is tiptoeing toward reaffiliation. There 
are major stumbling blocks—the biggest 
is just how much autonomy the auto 
union could retain—but Fraser might 
conceivably preside over a reconcilia- 
tion. If that happens, he could some day 
become a formidable contender for the 
top job at the AFL-CIO 


CORPORATIONS 


End of a Family Fight 


Like a child torn by a parental cus- 
tody fight, Genesco, the sprawling re- 
tail and apparel concern, rocked back 
and forth for years in a war for control 
between two strong-willed personalities: 
W. Maxey Jarman and his son Frank- 
lin. In the end both lost. Four years ago, 
Franklin, now 45, ousted his father as 
company head and set about stripping 
Genesco of unprofitable businesses that 
Maxey had acquired in an unsuccessful 
attempt to expand sales to $2 billion a 
year. (They are about half that now.) 
Then, last week, Franklin himself was 
bounced in a coup organized over the 
New Year’s holiday by his two chief sub- 
ordinates and four outside directors 
(Maxey, now 72 and no longer a direc- 
tor, apparently took no part) 

Franklin remains chairman of the 
company that his grandfather, James 
Franklin Jarman, founded 52 years ago. 
But he was succeeded as president and 
chief executive by William Blackie, 72, 
a former executive vice president who 
agreed to come out of retirement and 
run the company temporarily while the 
ten directors search for a permanent 
chief. The board announced that Frank- 
lin Jarman would have only such duties 
as Blackie assigned to him, and Blackie 
said that he could not think of anything 
that he wanted Jarman to do. 

Numbers Man. Franklin seems to 
have fallen victim to his own attempts 
to bring more scientific management to 
the diverse, largely fashion-oriented 
(Henri Bendel, Bonwit Teller) business. 
Jarman, a numbers man who carries an 
elaborate pocket calculator, lopped off 
several divisions, including San Remo 
men’s suits and I. Miller women’s shoes, 
and slashed 10,000 employees from the 
payroll. The surgery alienated the heads 
of many of Genesco’s 78 operating di- 
visions, who resented Jarman’s lack of 
merchandising expertise. Some grum- 
bled that Jarman “ran a fashion busi- 
ness as though it were a bank.” 

For a while, however, Jarman’s ap- 


proach seemed to work: in the fiscal year 
that ended last July, Genesco recorded 
a $16 million profit, v. a loss of $14.4 mil- 
lion the year before. But as staff morale 
plummeted and consumer spending flat- 
tened out, profits turned downward 
again and Genesco’s creditors became 
worried about their loans (the company 
had to refinance $70 million in debt that 
fell due in November). Stockholders bri- 
dled when Jarman announced at the an- 
nual meeting in December that Genes- 
co would pay them no dividends before 
1978. Common shareholders have re- 
ceived nothing since 1973, and Genes- 
co is behind in dividend payments on 
preferred stock. Shareholders also com- 
plained angrily that, while the company 
was paying no common dividends, Jar- 
man’s salary had been raised by $105,- 
000 a year, to $285,000. 

Management discontent and inves- 
tor distrust came together over the New 
Year's weekend. Jarman’s immediate 
subordinates, Chief Operations Officer 
Ralph Bowles and Chief Administrative 
Officer Larry Shelton, both board mem- 
bers, met with four outside directors 
—including two associated with insti- 
tutions that have lent money to Genesco 
—at the Nashville home of Director 
David K. Wilson on Sunday night, Jan 
2. The six issued a call to the full board 
to meet in special session the next day 
at Genesco’s Nashville headquarters. In 
a session that lasted more than ten 
hours, the board voted to strip Frank- 
lin Jarman of his executive responsi- 
bilities. Franklin, after a futile attempt 
to resist, voted philosophically for his 
own demotion; afterward, associates de- 
scribed him as being “in a state of 
shock.” Who eventually may succeed 
him is impossible to guess now, but his 
temporary replacement, Blackie, has al- 
ready earned at least a footnote in the 
company’s history. He is the first Ge- 
nesco chief executive ever whose name 
is not Jarman. 
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STANDING KUAN-YIN 
Liquid grace. 
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Wooden Priests, Painted Dragons 


In ancient China, wood was classi- 
fied as an element, one of the irreduc- 
ible components of the universe, along 
with air, fire, water and earth. It was 
also an element of society. There, and 
even more so in Japan, civilized life was 
inconceivable without wood, which fur- 
nished a world of artifacts, from the larg- 
est temple to the smallest lacquered box. 
The nature of wood—its grain, luster, 
density, color and growth—is one of the 
material obsessions of Oriental art. Of 
all substances from which sculpture 
could be made, wood was the closest to 
life. But other materials were more du- 
rable. Most surviving Chinese sculpture, 


onwards, is in substances that do not 
burn, rot or get worm-eaten; stone, ce- 
ramic, bronze. Nevertheless, the tradi- 
tion of wooden sculpture was immense. 
It cannot be exhausted in one show; but 
this week a delectable exhibition of 70 
objects, all from Western collections, 
opens at Manhattan’s Asia House Gal- 
lery. Entitled “Masterworks in Wood: 
China and Japan,” it was organized for 
the Portland Museum of Art—where it 
opened last November—by Art Histo- 
rian Donald Jenkins. 

A Log Is a Log Is a Log. “Mas- 
terworks in Wood” covers a lot of 
ground, once over and rather lightly 
One of the oldest objects in it, a lean 
and time-scarred funerary horse, was 
made in China late in the Eastern Chou 
dynasty, some 2,200 years ago; the more 
recent works include a scholar’s writ- 
ing box and an incised sign from a sake 
shop in 19th century Japan. The works 
are predominantly Buddhist, although 
there are two or three exceptional Shin- 
to cult objects. The stylistic range is also 
very broad. Some of the pieces are, in es- 
sence, conventional religious decoration 
—like the spectacular head of a horned 
dragon (see color page), its jaws rippling 
like the blade of a Malay kris, which 
was carried on a lance to repel evil spir- 
its during religious processions in Nara, 
near Kyoto. Other sculptures are of an 
intense and archaic severity, like the vo- 
tive dolls found in 3rd century tombs in 
what had been the Chinese kingdom of 
Ch'u. Still other pieces, such as the 13th 
century Chinese figure of the Bodhisatt- 
va of Compassion, Kuan-Yin, have ex- 
traordinary, almost liquid grace and an- 
imation that seem to contradict the 
graininess and density of the wood itself. 

A wood carver is more limited by 
the size of his raw material than any 
other sculptor. A log is a log; it cannot 
be melted down or extended. One can 
order marble to size, but no tree in Chi- 
na or Japan could possibly give a sculp- 
tor a large enough balk of timber to 
carve something as big as Michelange- 


lo’s David. Even if there was such a tree, 
there would be insuperable problems of 
technique. Wood is grainy. It favors con- 
tinuous, compressed shapes with a 
strong axis along the grain. Anything 
that sticks sideways from the block—an 
arm, say—is weak and splits off. Hence 
the elongated, torpedo-like form of a 
Shinto deity from Japan’s Kamakura 
period (12th-14th centuries)—a courtier, 
oddly clownlike in his peaked cap and 
baggy pants, but carved with a reduc- 
tive formal elegance that might have in- 
spired Brancusi seven centuries later 
All its shapes are circumscribed by the 
block; one could roll it downhill. 

Joints and Antique Gravity. Be- 
ing made from a single block, the figure 
has cracked badly: wood dries faster on 
the surface than at the core. To avoid 
this kind of damage, some Chinese and 
Japanese sculptors hollowed out their 
work from behind. This could not be 
done with freestanding pieces, but it suit- 
ed the nature of some ritual objects—im- 
ages kept in a fixed spot and seen from 
the front. In general, as the woodcarving 
tradition developed, artists preferred to 
assemble their work from segments of 
wood pinned and jointed together. The 
Japanese, who did most to develop this 
method, called it yosegi. In this show, 
the masterpiece of the technique, bor- 
rowed from the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, is a late 13th century Zen carving 
of a priest, the Hoto Kokushi (literally, 
Lamp-of-the-Law National Teacher) 
Muhon Kakushin. 

Early sacerdotal portraits of this 
kind are seldom seen in the West, be- 
cause most of the surviving ones remain 
in their temples and are the most sa- 
cred of cult objects. The Zen master sits 
in the lotus position on a plain bench; 
his robe falls almost to the ground; a 
pair of empty slippers fit below its hem. 
Its spread belies the slenderness of the 
old priest, who was probably about 80 
when the likeness was made. His face 
is all parchment and bone. The prow of 
a nose and the jutting underlip have a 
fierce antique gravity, like Renaissance 
portrait sculpture—one thinks of the 
faces of Verrocchio’s Colleoni or Don- 
atello’s Gattamelata. Every cut of the 
chisel seems to possess the final, unla- 
bored rightness of a brush stroke by a 
master of sumi-e (ink painting). There 
is probably not a sculpture on view in 
America this week that gives a clearer 
impression of the mystery of great por- 
traiture: how realism, a recognizable 
type and shape, can be conveyed 
through complete stylization. Like a 
Giacometti, the figure of Muhon Ka- 
kushin is both there and not there: close 
to the eye, but folded about by its own 
distances. Robert Hughes 
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Clockwise from top: 
polychromed ritual 
dragon's head from 
temple in Nara; 
multipiece wooden 
portrait sculpture of 
Zen Master Muhon 
Kakushin; a Shinto 
deity, all from 
12th-14th centuries. 
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CLOCKWISE FROM TOP: RUPERT MURDOCH AT 
WORK IN HIS NEW OFFICE AT NEW YORK POST. 
WATCHING THE PRESSES ROLLING; GULPING 
LUNCH AT COMPANY CAFETERIA; PURSUING 
BUSINESS FROM HOME TELEPHONE; RELAXING 
WITH WIFE ANNA AND CHILDREN 








COVER STORY 


THE BATTLE OF NEW YORK 


The National Guard had sealed off lower Manhattan when the 
great beast was first sighted, and helicopter gunships buzzed like 
giant killer bees over the East River. But the beast was unde- 
terred. Lusting for some nameless trophy, he climbed down from 
the top of the New York Post building and lumbered up Second Av- 
enue toward the deserted offices of New York magazine... 


To many New Yorkers, that tale would have seemed only 
slightly more bizarre than the melodrama unfolding on their 
front pages and television screens last week. Rupert Murdoch 
—the furry-browed, soft-spoken, intensely competitive Austra- 
lian owner of ten major newspapers, 13 magazines and dozens 
of lesser publications—had no sooner established himself as the 
owner of the city’s only afternoon pa- 
per, the Post (circ. 500,000), than he 
was making a surprise bid to buy con- 
trol of the New York Magazine Co. 
New York Founding Editor Clay Fel- 
ker, meanwhile, canvassed million- 
aires around the world for help in 
fighting the takeover attempt, and 
even asked the Justice Department 
to examine the antitrust implications 
of the whole affair. After a pageant 
of dramatic late-night board meet- 
ings and a spirited ballet of lawyers 
swirling into court, however, New 
York magazine finally got a new mas- 
ter—and America a new press lord. 

That spectacle would have made 
a King Kong-size story for New 
York, the small but influential week- 
ly that celebrates the life-styles of the 
city’s rich, its powerful and its house- 
plant owners. (Felker’s editors indeed 
commissioned Cartoonist David Le- 
vine to draw a stinging cover por- 
trait of Murdoch as one of those 
South American killer bees beloved 
of Murdoch-style tabloids; Felker 
thought better of it eventually.) But 
there almost was no new issue of New 
York. Nearly all the magazine's 125- 
member staff walked out in support 
of Felker, and only some last-min- 
ute help from the new owner got the issue to press. Felker, mean- 
while, went off to start a new magazine. 

The siege of New York was not just another neighborhood 
rumble on the tight little island that is the nation’s publishing cap- 
ital. New York Magazine Co., with revenues of $26 million last 
year, not only publishes the much-imitated New York (circ. 375,- 
000) and the nation’s leading counterculture weekly newspaper, 
the Village Voice (circ. 162,000), but has already started its own 
invasion of the West Coast with the successful launching last 
April of New West (circ. 290,000). The company’s takeover by 
Rupert Murdoch marks an important new addition to the largely 
sex-and-scandal press empire that Murdoch is building in Aus- 
tralia, Britain and the U‘S. It also marks Murdoch's emergence as 
a major presence in U.S. journalism. Having committed roughly 
$45 million to his twin gambles within the past two months, Mur- 
doch appears to control ample amounts of money, and, as he 
proved last week, he is accomplished at quick takeovers. 

The story of Murdoch’s latest foray begins with Clay Felker. 


Pale 
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DAVID LEVINE CARICATURE OF MURDOCH AS KILLER BEE WAS 
DESIGNATED FOR NEW YORK COVER BUT NOT PUBLISHED 


the gifted but erratic editor who virtually invented New York 
(see box). He first met Murdoch about four years ago at the Vir- 
ginia home of Washington Post Chairman Katharine Graham 
Felker takes credit for introducing Murdoch to Post Publisher 
Dorothy Schiff, and after Murdoch bought Schiffs ailing Post, 
Felker offered advice on ways to improve the paper. The two 
men were frequent companions and even explored a few joint 
ventures, including a London version of New York and a London- 
style Sunday newspaper for New York City 

In one of their early conversations, Felker, who owns only 
10.2% of New York Magazine Co., complained about his board 
of directors. Felker had been feuding with the directors since 
1971, when he threatened to resign if they did not make him 
chairman. They did not, and neither 
did he resign. The board, in turn, has 
long been unhappy about Felker’s 
high living and low profits. Last year 
it turned down his demand for a 25% 
raise in his $120,000 annual salary, 
a house of his own in Long Island's 
Gatsbyesque Hamptons and compa- 
ny purchase of his seigneurial Man- 
hattan duplex. The firm in 1976 suf- 
fered its first operating loss in years 
($700,000). One reason: Felker spent 
four times his original $1 million es- 
timate to launch New West, renting 
expensive office space, bunking vis- 
iting staff members in lavish hotel 
suites and even leasing Alfa Romeos 
for two transplanted New York ed- 
itors. The major expense, however, 
has been New West's reliance on un- 
profitable cut-rate introductory sub- 
scriptions—which is not to say the 
magazine will not turn out to be a 
large success. Meanwhile NYM 
stock limped along on the over-the- 
counter market last year at $2 to $3 
a share, down from an original $10 

Less than two months ago, Fel- 
ker casually asked Murdoch if he 
would be interested in helping Fel- 
ker shore up his defenses against the 
board by buying an interest in the 
company. His specific target was Carter Burden, a socialite city 
councilman who had got 23.8% of NYM stock when Felker 
bought Burden’s Village Voice two years ago. Murdoch said yes, 
but only if he could control the company. He even offered to sell 
Felker New West. Felker, who wanted complete control him- 
self, was not sure he liked those ideas, and the whole matter was 
dropped. 

Or so Felker thought. Without Felker’s knowledge, Mur- 
doch began negotiating directly with Burden and a number of 
other leading shareholders. Felker had first claim on any sale of 
Burden’s shares, so he sought the help of Katharine Graham 
She agreed to bid $7 a share, then $7.50, then $8.25, matching 
Murdoch’s offer at every step. But while Graham and Felker 
dealt with an increasingly uncooperative Burden by telephone 
to Sun Valley, Idaho, where Burden was on a skiing trip, Mur- 
doch was schussing toward the resort aboard a private jet. There. 
on New Year's Day, he closed the deal 

Over that weekend, Murdoch amassed not only Burden’s 
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THE PRESS 


23.8% interest but a total of just over 50% 
of the company from 13 shareholders. To- 
tal price: $7.6 million. At a directors’ meet- 
ing on Monday, Murdoch demanded two 
seats on the board—and got them—but 
said: “Clay, I think you're an editorial ge- 
nius. I want you to stay and run the mag- 
azine.” Felker refused. Murdoch later ob- 
served: “Clay is an editor who wants to be 
a businessman. I am a businessman who 
wants to be an editor.” 

But Felker was beaten even before he 
started. His first mistake had been the 
transfer of nearly a quarter of the compa- 
ny to Burden (whom he last week called 
“an incompetent dilettante”) two years ago 
for the Village Voice. As for his second mis- 
take, the Voice's own press columnist, Al- 
exander Cockburn, explained it nicely 
“Having popped his head into the lion’s 
cage to ask the beast within about prob- 
lems allied with meat eating, Clay took 
himself off about his business, leaving the 
door of the lion cage thoughtlessly ajar.” 

Felker struggled to close it. His law- 
yers got a temporary injunction from U.S 


District Court Judge Thomas P. Griesa masor STOCKHOLDER CARTER BURDEN 


against Burden’s sale of stock to Murdoch 
Griesa scheduled a hearing on the matter, 
but Felker and his allies kept delaying it as they scoured the 
globe for new sources of cash: British Industrialist Sir James Gold- 
smith, Cincinnati Financier Carl Lindner, and an unidentified 
New York real estate baron. But after contemplating the pros- 
pects of a protracted court fight with Murdoch, Felker’s pro- 
spective backers all declined the challenge 

Felker might have conceded defeat sooner if it had not 
been for the almost unanimous opposition of his New York 
staff, which he himself helped stir up, to the thought of work- 
ing for Murdoch. They caucused, held press conferences and 
finally walked out. Felker had to traipse around the streets 
one afternoon late in the week, peering into restaurant win- 
dows trying to locate his troops so that the magazine could go 
to press. He found them in a nearby McDonald's, but they 
refused to move. Felker and Design Director Milton Glaser 
tried to put out the issue themselves, and 
gave up; the staff had hidden the press- 
ready pages all over the office. Finally Mur- 
doch sent over a crew of his own editors, 
who, with the help of some NYM di- 
rectors, found the material and flew it at 
dawn to the printing plant in Buffalo, a 
day late 

Why all the indignation by New York 
staffers at the Australian? Some press and 
character students thought Felker and 
Murdoch were made for each other. New 
York is not above publishing trash itself, 
but “classy trash,” as Writer Richard 
Reeves put it. Murdoch, he feared, would 
bring “trash trash.” Said Reeves: “I would 
be ashamed to have my name associated 
with it.” Felker’s faithful hussars also hoped 
their solidarity would strengthen his posi- 
tion in dealing with Murdoch. Felker in- 
sists that it did: “Murdoch would have 
rolled over me much quicker without it.” 


urdoch rolled over him soon 
enough. Under orders from Judge 
Griesa, the two rivals finally sat 
down at week’s end. “It was an un- 
happy meeting,” says Felker, “to sit there 
with a former friend, to have to negotiate 
the end of one’s dream.” Felker that night 
sent a lawyer to Murdoch's apartment to 
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Felker’s target, and undoing. 


PUBLISHER GRAHAM OFFERED TO BUY 





work out details of a surrender. Shortly be- 
fore dawn both sides accepted it, and Fel- 
ker broke the news to his staff in a tearful 
barroom gathering 

All things considered, Felker did not 
do badly. He will be paid $1.5 million for 
his shares, plus his $120,000 salary for 
three years, and he will be given an extra 
year to repay $300,000 that the company 
lent him. Felker will leave New York im- 
mediately and cannot work for or buy 
two direct competitors, Los Angeles and 
New York’s Cue. Managing editors of New 
York, the Voice and New West, as well as 
the ten most senior New York writers, 
will be given two-year contracts. As for 
Felker, “I'm going to start a new publi- 
cation,” he told TIME. He was sketchy on 
details, but said that he had received three 
offers of backing last week and that Mil- 
ton Glaser would join him in the new ven- 
ture, which would be based in New York 
Said Felker: “We're going to do it all 
over again.” 

Felker’s employees, and not a few read- 
& ers, were left to ponder an uncertain fate 

at the hands of their new publisher—whose 

foreign magazines include little more so- 

phisticated than Britain's Licensed Book- 
maker and Betting Office Proprietor. But from the tables up at 
Elaine’s to the paneled Wall Street suites, observers of the Amer- 
ican press were wondering: Who is this formidable foreigner, 
and what does he want? 

Keith Rupert Murdoch was born 45 years ago into a pros- 
perous Melbourne newspaper family. His grandfather, a poor 
Presbyterian minister, migrated to Australia from Scotland in 
1884. Rupert's father, Sir Keith Murdoch, started as a reporter 
for the Melbourne Age, earned worldwide fame for exposing 
squalid conditions and low morale among Australian soldiers at 
Gallipoli and went on to serve as chairman of Australia’s Her- 
ald newspaper group. “My father was a great influence and a 
great example,” says Murdoch. “I was steeped in journalism.” 

Murdoch and his three sisters enjoyed a pastoral childhood, 
shuttling between the family’s comfortable home in suburban 
Melbourne and a rolling sheep ranch in the 
country—until the only son was ten, and 
his parents dispatched him to fashionable 
Geelong Grammar School. “As a child of 
someone fairly prominent in the media, I 
got more than my share of abuse and leg- 
pulling,” recalls Murdoch—and less than 
his share of schooling. Shy, academically 
slow and athletically inept, Rupert was 
scorned by both students and masters. Per- 
haps to enhance his stature, he became a 
professed radical. His nickname: “Red Ru- 
pert.” From Geelong he went to Oxford, 
where he was once banned from a student 
political club for the ungentlemanly sin of 
campaigning for office. 

As Murdoch was about to finish his 
studies—he graduated without distinction 
—his father died. Though Sir Keith had 
been chief executive of one of the na- 
tion’s largest newspaper chains, he held 
little stock, and death duties ate up most 
of that. The Murdoch family was left with 
a tired pair of newspapers in the southern 
Australian city of Adelaide and a radio 
station in remote Broken Hill. Says a friend 
“That experience taught him the impor- 
tance of 51% control.” Rupert set out to 
accomplish what his father had not. First 
he talked Sir Keith’s longtime friend, the 
capricious Lord Beaverbrook, into letting 
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FELKER: ‘BULLY. ..BOOR.. . GENIUS’ 


The quintessential, slightly hoarse 
upper-class Manhattan honk, Tom 
Wolfe once theorized in New York mag- 
azine, can only be produced by the prop- 
er Eastern boarding schools, too many 
cigarettes over too many years and a 
great deal of whisky and gin. New York's 
founding editor Clay Schuette Felker, 
51, attended a public high school in 
Webster Groves, Mo., has never smoked 
and rarely drinks anything stronger 
than cambric tea. His accent remains 
stubbornly and glottally Midwestern na- 
sal. He flunks the honk test. 

Nonetheless, Felker’s weekly Alma- 
nac de Gotham lays down standards of 
aspiration, acceptance and rejection as 
rigid as any set by Louis Quatorze. Along 
with genuinely useful “urban survival” 
features, it gives the insecure a superior 
feeling of being inside, offering them a 
blend of fact and fantasy. It portrays an 
unreal stream-of-consumption world 
whose Gucci’d, Pucci’d denizens glide 
between Parke-Bernet (the ¢ is not si- 
lent) and La Grenouille (the maitre d’s 
name is Jean), send their children to the 
Dalton School, winter in St. Maarten or 
Gstaad, summer in the Hamptons, pa- 
tronize the priciest boutiques but also 
thrift-shop, and know exactly where to 
find the best buys in catered canapés, 
scuba lessons, English butlers, conver- 
sational Italian, take-out lasagna, abor- 
tions, exterminators, °76 Beaujolais, 
yachts, docks, clocks, stocks, rocks, lox 
and woks. Also rijsttafel, macramé and 
dog psychologists who make house calls. 
With all this, plus extramarital affairs 
to save their marriages and therapeutic 
sex with their shrinks, New York's New 
Yorkers lead busy, busy lives. 

J 

Clay Felker, the creator and cura- 
tor of this ineffably rewarding world, 
screams a lot. He insults people. He falls 
asleep at dinner parties. His wispy, gray- 
ing locks go uncombed, his custom- 
made Savile Row suits look as if they 
had been bought at a manufacturer’s fire 
sale—they do not disguise his paunch. 
He is variously described by associates 
and acquaintances as autocratic, devi- 
ous, dishonest, rapacious, egotistical, 
power mad, paranoid, a bully and a boor. 
Almost in the same breath, the same 
people call Felker a genius. 

“He’s always been tough, restless 
and driven,” says George A. Hirsch, now 
publisher of New Times, who quit as pub- 
lisher of New York after four years of 
corporate karate with Clay. When New 
York was still struggling for survival, he 
adds, “Clay would pace the room, hy- 
perventilating as he does when he’s ex- 
cited, and say, ‘I think there’s a great 
chance for us. Maybe we can take over 
ABC or Time Inc. I don’t know how 
it’s done, but I know they do these 
things.’ ” 
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Felker is, above all, according to one 
longtime staffer, “a collector and a 
climber. If you’re not important or have 
nothing interesting to say, Clay won't re- 
member you, even if he’s met you 20 
times.” Milton Glaser, the gifted design- 
er who is responsible for New York's hip, 
hyped visual package, concedes that his 
longtime friend Felker is “very abrasive, 
very argumentative,” but insists that 
“the chemistry works. It’s all a great 
mystery.” Bestselling Author Gail Shee- 
hy (Passages), Felker’s steady compan- 
ion, considers him a fascinating talker 
but adds, “He’s the most impatient man 
I've ever known. He’s incapable of 
spending ten minutes at the typewriter.” 
Sheehy adds that Felker is “almost wor- 
shipful” of good writers. 

Felker is an idea editor, not a pen- 
cil editor. He has had remarkably ac- 
curate antennae for coming fashions 
—and a knack for catchy headlines that 
are often better than the articles and 
make each fad seem momentous. The 
list of writers for whom he has provid- 
ed a springboard is also impressive. As 
features editor of Esquire from 1957 to 
1962, he helped steer Norman Mailer 
into reportage and published some of the 
first so-called New Journalists, most no- 
tably Tom Wolfe. On the old New York 
Herald Tribune, where he edited the 
Sunday magazine that was to be rein- 
carnated as New York, he gave free rein 
to such emerging stars as Jimmy Bres- 
lin, Dick Schaap, George (“Adam 
Smith”) Goodman. Many of the best and 
the brightest have left in rage and frus- 
tration—or on the wave of New York- 
borne success. Felker, says Ms. editor 
and Felker protégée Gloria Steinem, is 
“the lightning rod of animosity—and of 
creativity.” 

Felker does not add to his credibil- 
ity by listing his birth date in Who's Who 
as Oct. 2, 1928, when he was actually 
born on Oct. 2, 1925. As adamantly as 
Harry S. Truman, he has refused to dis- 
close his middle name—possibly be- 
cause Schuette rhymes with “snooty” in 


Missouri honk. His father, Carl Felker, 
now 82, was a veteran newsman who be- 
came the editor of the immensely suc- 
cessful Sporting News (circ. 330,000). 
Carl Felker never won a single share of 
stock in Sporting News, a failure that 
still weighs on Clay’s mind. When Clay 
was eight, he started his own hecto- 
graph-printed newspaper (ads: 25¢ a 
shot). Soon after he graduated from 
Duke, he got a job at LIFE. 

Some New York staffers—who are 
not generally overpaid—have loudly ob- 
jected to Felker’s costly personal and 
professional style. When the magazine 
moved in 1974 to expensive new quar- 
ters on Manhattan’s Second Avenue, the 
boss installed a gym. He also carved out 
a staff dining room (he had it redec- 
orated several times) and installed a 
$25,000-a-year chef, who signed each 
day’s menus “Felipe—Executive Chef.” 

Then there was Felker’s private of- 
fice. After years of inhabiting cubicles 
filled to overflowing with books, manu- 
scripts, scratch pads, plastic cups, un- 
paid bills, echoes of old screams and the 
yellowing envelopes on which he jots his 
inspirations, Felker decided to create for 
himself a baronial HQ. The walls were 
walnut-paneled, the floors Orientally 
carpeted. All went executive suitely un- 
til, says Managing Editor Byron Dobell, 
“Clay heard people discussing things 
outside his office door, and he couldn't 
bear not hearing all of it.” So Clay 
moved his battered old desk—a Trib 
memento—into the editorial bullpen, 
where he could overhear everything. 

A bachelor for eight years since his 
divorce from Actress Pamela Tiffin (he 
claimed at times that she was a strep- 
tococcus “carrier,” and he was constant- 
ly infected by her tonsils), Felker main- 
tains an East 57th Street superduplex 
with a live-in housekeeper-cook named 
Berta, whom he sent to cooking school. 
Says one ex-protégé: “Clay told me that 
you should always live beyond your 
means so that people will think you’re 
doing well.” Adds Richard Reeves: “I 
think Clay Felker made a great mistake 
in not being born rich.” 


LIVING WELL: FELKER LUNCHES WITH GAIL SHEEHY & HER DAUGHTER MAURA 
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him apprentice as a $40-a-week subeditor on 
the London Daily Express. Then, at age 22, 
Murdoch went home to help run the Ad- 
elaide News and Sunday Mail. 

He learned fast. When a rival daily qui- 
etly tried to buy the papers away from him, 
Murdoch front-paged the offer, accompanying 
it with an editorial thundering against the evils 
of press monopoly. When an aborigine was ac- 
cused of murder on dubious evidence, Mur- 
doch’s papers sprang to his defense; that un- 
popular act earned his small company a trial 
and subsequent acquittal on charges of sedi- 
tious libel 

While building the family fortune, Mur- 
doch loved to visit the radio station at Broken 
Hill, a mining city. There the prime diversion 
was Murdoch’s favorite pastime, gambling 
—specifically, the Australian national game 
of two-up, which is nothing more than flip- 
ping two coins at once (two heads you win; 
two tails you lose; one of each, toss again). As 
Murdoch is quoted by his biographer, onetime 
London Journalist Simon Regan: “I love to 
play it. You bet on a run. You go in with a cou- 
ple of quid and two, four, eight, you double it 
all the time. If you're betting on, say, heads, you can make hun- 
dreds if you get a run. Then it comes down tails and you're all 
through. The real game is the gamble on exactly when to stop.” 

Murdoch had never played two-up with a newspaper, and 
he was eager to try for a run. So in 1956 he bought a Sunday 
paper in Perth for $400,000, then four years later spent $4 
million for the Sydney Daily Mirror, a racy tabloid weakened 
by incessant circulation wars. His Sydney invasion literally 
touched off new fighting. When Murdoch outbid a rival pub- 
lisher for an Anglican Church printing plant, the rival tried to 
occupy the building. Murdoch allies rounded up a gang of 
hammer-wielding thugs and recaptured the plant after a bloody 
fight. At the same time, Murdoch turned the Mirror into a 
catalogue of crime and cheesecake, and it battled the rival 
Sun toa standstill 

The Sydney experience gave Murdoch a taste for combat 
—and a lot of cash. By 1968 his holdings included newspapers, 
magazines and broadcasting stations worth an estimated $50 mil- 
lion. He decided it was time to invade London. For $20 million 
he outbid British Book Publisher Robert Maxwell to win a con- 
trolling interest in News of the World, a Sunday scandal sheet 
(circ. 6 million). A year later, he bought the ailing daily Sun 
(circ. 950,000) for the bargain-basement price of $500,000. The 
Sun was a paper aimed at high-minded Labor Party supporters 
then, but Murdoch imported his Sydney-tested approach, and cir- 
culation picked up. He shocked many Britons, for example, by re- 
hashing the randy memoirs of Call Girl Christine Keeler in his 
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FELKER INFORMS HIS STAFF THAT HE HAS GIVEN UP HIS FIGHT FOR THEIR MAGAZINE 
He had “left the door of the lion cage thoughtlessly ajar.” 


News of the World. Private Eye, a London satirical magazine, la- 
beled him the “Dirty Digger.”* Talk Show Host David Frost 
dragged him onto TV one evening and publicly belabored him 
over the Keeler affair. (Murdoch some months later bought a 
major interest in London Weekend Television, a production com- 
pany partly owned by Frost, and fired dozens.) Murdoch mostly 
ignored his incessant vilification in the British press and kept 
pointing to his papers’ increasing circulation. But the attacks ev- 
idently reinforced his grammar school anxiety over being con- 
sidered an outsider. “I guess I have grown a bit introverted,” 
Murdoch concedes. “You get bruised in life.” 


ull, Murdoch went cruising for another bruising. Says one 

friend: “Australia is a small society, and Britain is a de- 

caying one. So he went to America.” Murdoch started in 

San Antonio, one of only three major U.S. cities with com- 
peting afternoon dailies (the others: Baltimore and Philadelphia) 
In a single day he flew into San Antonio and, without even tour- 
ing the plant of the Express-News, bought it for $18 million. His 
next effort was an unsuccessful bid for the Washington Star 
“We knew it was very difficult to buy any large viable news- 
paper in the US., except for astronomical figures,” he recalls 
“So I said, ‘Let’s start something in the popular field.’ ” Result 
the National Star, a spirited tabloid teeming with sports, advice 
and mild thrills (“Ferocious swarms of man-killing bees are buzz- 
ing their way toward North America ...’’). It almost was Mur- 
doch’s own Gallipoli. He lavished $6 million on TV promotion 
and went through five editors, finally turning more toward wom- 
en’s service features. Now known as the Star (circ. 1.6 million), 
it is marginally profitable. 

Last year Murdoch was thinking about launching a new dai- 
ly in New York or Boston when aging Publisher Dorothy Schiff, 
73, told him she was thinking of selling her New York Post. Mur- 
doch pounced, wrapping up the $30 million sale in three weeks 
of secret negotiations. Thus it was only a few weeks ago that a sig- 
nificant number of Americans first heard of the Australian and 
wondered where he had been all this time. Surprise: Murdoch 
had been living in the U.S. full time for nearly three years 

For a man whose newspapers cavort through the private 
lives of others, Murdoch is fiercely protective of his own. He rare- 
ly grants interviews or allows photographers to snap pictures of 
his four children: a daughter, Prudence, 18, from a first mar- 
riage and three children, Elisabeth, 8, Lachlan, 5, and James, 4, 
by his wife Anna, 32, a stunningly attractive, quick-witted 
former Sydney Daily Mirror reporter, whom he married in 


*“Digger™ is a slang term first used in the 1850s to describe a miner in the Aus- 
tralian gold fields. It was popular in World War I as a nickname for an Aus- 
tralian soldier. and today is sometimes employed as a generic name for any 
Australian 
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RUPERT AT THE AGE OF FIVE WITH HIS FATHER, SIR KEITH MURDOCH 
“That experience taught him the value of 51% control.” 


1967. Six years ago, in London, Anna was the target of a kidnap 
attempt in which the wife of a Murdoch lieutenant was mur- 
dered. Murdoch did not stop his plebeian practice of taking the 
subway to work every day, but he hired bodyguards. 

After the Star was born in 1974, Murdoch sold his 120-acre 
farm outside London and moved his family to Manhattan. There 
he is shuttled by chauffeured Cadillac from his Star office to 
Dolly Schiff's old suite at the Posr to his twelve-room Fifth Av- 
enue duplex, which is crowded with English antiques and mod- 
ern Australian art. At a restored colonial farmhouse upstate, 
Rupert keeps trim by riding, skiing, swimming (40 laps in his 
pool) and thrashing around on a tennis court. He once chal- 
lenged a group of his editors to play him, without their tennis 
shoes. “We have an old-fashioned marriage,” says Anna, who is 
studying for a bachelor’s degree at New York’s Fordham Uni- 
versity. “He's good with the children, although he’s not a wrest- 
ly daddy. He's afraid he'll rumple his tie.” 

Murdoch is seldom seen without tie, vest and stylish Savile 
Row suit. The Murdochs occasionally entertain at home. More 
often, they like to invite a few friends (among them: Murdoch Ex- 
ecutives Richard Sarazen and George Viles and, until now, Clay 
Felker) to dine at a tony restaurant like Le Madrigal. Out-of- 
town visitors are taken for a Kong’s-eye view of Manhattan and 
a feast at the top of the World Trade Center, and Rupert some- 
times takes Anna for a quiet lobster dinner at The Palm res- 
taurant. “I’m a bit dull and humorless. not the sort of person 
who makes social friends easily,” Murdoch contends. “This 
sounds corny, but my best friend is my wife.” 

Second best is probably the telephone. A reluctant memo 
writer (though a prolific doodler), Murdoch directs his far-flung 
empire almost entirely by phone. For an hour most nights, he con- 
ducts a long-distance séance (at $3 a minute) with Ken May, his 
Australian proconsul, from the 18th century desk in his study. 
Murdoch can be a telephonic terror. Pubs full of sacked editors 
in London and Sydney curse his quick temper, his reluctance to 
dispense praise—or raises—and his Darwinian penchant for giv- 
ing two editors overlapping responsibility and letting them fight 
it out. “A cute piece of psychology,”’ says one longtime Murdoch 
man, “but it makes life hellish for us all.” 

Though his newspapers are generally cash registers, Mur- 
doch does not coddle his journalists. Salaries are barely com- 
petitive, and working conditions are sometimes worse. “Every- 
thing is done on the cheap,” says a Murdoch reporter in Australia. 
“Typewriters have to be shared, and we're always short of desks 
and chairs.” Once, one blistering summer afternoon, when Aus- 
tralian staffers in Melbourne threatened to strike unless Mur- 
doch installed air conditioning, he strode the length of the office 
and shouted, “This is a bloody palace! I don’t know what you're 
complaining about!” The staff went back to work; air-cooling 
equipment was installed some time later. 

Murdoch has his crotchets. He once ordered all his racing cor- 
respondents to wear hats on the job and enjoined other report- 
ers from going tieless. He is also reported to dislike suede shoes, 
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radicals, beards and bermuda shorts. At one time he had a fe- 
tish for clean desks. He sometimes used to march through his 
newsrooms and sweep papers from cluttered desks onto the floor, 
muttering, “The place is like a pigsty!” 

Why do people work for Murdoch? For one thing, he can on 
occasion be startlingly generous, whisking an editor and his wife 
off on a Caribbean vacation after disrupting the man’s home life 
with extra work. For another, Murdoch is often right down in 
the pits with his own diggers. When he is changing a news- 
paper's format, he often spends late nights in the composing 
room, sleeves rolled up and tie askew. He personally broke Aus- 
tralia’s biggest scoop in years, the 1976 disclosure that former 
Prime Minister Gough Whitlam may have been involved in his 
party's solicitation of a $500,000 campaign contribution from 
Iraqi agents. Murdoch wrote the story himself on deadline in 
ten minutes. On his first day at the Post last week, he showed up 
in the pressroom before dawn—a custom he plans to continue at 
least once a month. The printers were shocked. Says Murdoch 
“They'd never seen a publisher before.” 


is employees may see a lot of him, but they rarely learn 
much about his empire. The Murdoch kingdom consists 
chiefly of Cruden Investments (named after his grandfa- 
ther’s Scottish parsonage), a family holding company owned 
jointly by Murdoch, his mother and his three sisters. Cruden 
owns 40% of News Ltd., which controls the Australian hold- 
ings. News Ltd., in turn, owns 48% of News International Ltd., 
which controls the British holdings. News International Ltd 
and News Ltd. together own 100% of his American holdings 
The $30 million Murdoch paid for the Post came one-third each 
from London, Sydney and New York. He bought his interest in 
New York Magazine Co. mostly with some $5 million in loose 
cash from Post coffers. (He did not have to use Post money; Mur- 
doch is known as one of the best credit risks on Wall Street.) Al- 
together, Murdoch family—controlled properties are worth more 
than $100 million. Rupert's personal share of that is about $8 mil- 
lion. His insistence on having a controlling interest in each op- 
eration effectively precludes any danger of a takeover and en- 
sures that he will be able to pass on a journalism empire to his 
heirs—which was his father’s unfulfilled dream 
One legacy that Murdoch has not done much to preserve is 
his influence on politics. Not that he is unwilling to use his pa- 
pers to change events—as he did in 1972 by helping to elect Aus- 
tralia’s Laborite Prime Minister Gough Whitlam (with secret, 
though legal, contributions of $90,000) and again in 1975, when 
he campaigned vigorously in his publications for Whitlam’s oust- 
er on grounds of incompetence. So vigorously, in fact, that some 
of his Australian staff briefly walked out in protest. But unlike 
Britain's Lord Beaverbrook—who once boasted, “We have a sys- 
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tem, you know. I speak at this end and there is a machine at the 
other end and it comes out as a leading article’—Murdoch likes 
to allow his editorialists some discretion. Says he: “If I saw an ed- 
itorial I didn’t agree with I wouldn’t say ‘Cut it out,’ I'd say ‘Do 
you really know what you're doing?’ ” 

Murdoch's own political opinions are somewhat murky. Red 
Rupert has over the years become a stout opponent of the “Eu- 
ropean-style socialism” that he sees stalking Britain, Australia 
and the U.S. But evidently Murdoch did not see such a threat in 
Jimmy Carter, for he ordered his San Antonio papers to endorse 
the Democratic candidate, about whom he says, “I have some 
fears but lots of hopes.” 

Murdoch's journalistic preferences are more distinct. The 
U.S. paper he most respects is the Wall Street Journal (“They 
know what they are doing”), but he most enjoys wallowing in 
the New York Times (“comprehensive, wonderful,” though oc- 
casionally guilty of “stupidity and shallowness”). He thinks 
American newspapers take themselves too seriously and he finds 
American reporters generally lazy. “They tend to write essays,” 
he says. “The facts are not in the first two paragraphs. The role 
of a newspaper is to inform, but in such a way that people buy 
your paper. It is not for us to say what public taste ought to be.” 


urdoch has followed that rule relentlessly, particularly 

in London, where he catered to the tastes of the work- 

ing and lower middle classes. His first major purchase 

there, the News of the World, had long offered a hugely 

popular neo-Victorian mixture of sex and crime, but Murdoch 

added what he likes to call “investigative sting.” A recent ex- 

posé of orgies in a fashionable section of London, for example, 

quoted one merrymaker’s description of a blonde who “had ev- 

ery man in the room from midnight until 7 in the morning, en- 

couraged by her husband in his wheelchair.” On the same front 

page a headline proclaimed: SAILOR WHO TURNED INTO A GIRI 

WITCH. The story told how a merchant seaman, who had a sex- 

change operation 13 years ago, was now not only the common- 

law wife of a docker in Southampton but the visiting high priest- 
ess of a local coven 

Murdoch’s approach was even more strikingly demonstrated 

in his renovation of the Sun. He made it the first newspaper in 

Britain to show bare breasts, and the cheeky bit of crumpet reg- 
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THE WAR 
OF THE WORDS 


Suppose that a fleet of Martian space- 
ships has landed on earth and disgorged 
hordes of small green creatures. This is 
how the event might be reported in some 
of the Murdoch periodicals 


NEW YORK MAGAZINE. So you thought 
it would be easy to snare a Martian for 
that special dinner party. Think again 
From Bergdorfs to the Guggenheim. 
from Bloomie’s to Elaine’s, hostesses are 
tearing out their Sassoons over the scar- 
city of what Diane von Furstenberg has 
called “those adorable little green- 
backs.” In this special issue we'll reveal 
the 15 best ways to catch your own Mar- 
tian. Also a chart outlining the Red 
Planet’s power structure and a Who's 
Who among the rich (you won't believe 
what they use for money!). John Simon 
rates the ten Martians whose intellectual 
gifts he despises the most; Gael Greene 
on extraterrestrial cuisine and oenophi- 
lia; Gail Sheehy asks “Is there free-float- 





ularly poised on page three helped drive circulation from 950,000 
in 1969 to 3,800,000 today. Murdoch justifies such tactics on com- 
petitive grounds, but he also offers an aesthetic defense: “You 
never see a suggestive picture. It’s always a tasteful and glam- 
orous girl to brighten a lot of people’s breakfast tables.” 

When Parliament is in session, the Sun does run a page or 
more of tightly written political news, and often clearly explains 
complicated issues. But the Sun makes no effort to report the 
news of what is happening in Britain, let alone the world. It con- 
centrates on sports, gossip about TV stars and sex, mostly sex 
Sample headlines: I'LL STILL SHARE A TENT WITH SHARON; 
GREEN-EYED SEX FIEND IS HUNTED; APACHE STRIP PUTS PAR- 
SON ON WARPATH—a story about a male entertainer named 
Apache who stripped off his clothes while performing at a wom- 
en’s bingo party to raise money to buy a water bed for a priest 

In his first American venture, San Antonio’s morning Ex- 
press and the afternoon News, Murdoch again showed little in- 
terest in politics. Neither paper staffed the state or national po- 
litical conventions, although each sends sportswriters as far away 
as Seattle to follow the Spurs, the city’s pro basketball team. Pit- 
ting the News against Hearst’s Light, Murdoch began a circu- 
lation war that increased his paper's sales by 18,000, to 78,000, 
while his rivals’ dropped slightly, to 125,000. The fight brought 
out the worst in both publications. After turning the News front 
page into a graphic jungle of black boxes and red arrows, Mur- 
doch provided a daily diet of rape and mayhem, tortured tots 
and killer bees. One classic story: “A divorced epileptic, who 
told police she was buried alive in a bathtub full of wet cement 
and later hanged upside down in the nude, left San Antonio for 
good this weekend. The tiny, half-blind woman, suffering from di- 
abetes, recounted for the News a bizarre horror story filled with 
rape, torture and starvation.” 

Today the front page of the News is virtually devoid of sub- 
stantial news. On Dec. 20 the paper led with a review that pro- 
claimed, “Not going to see King Kong is like passing up a chance 
to see one of the wonders of the world.” The main story was 
about a defensive lineman for the Philadelphia Eagles who had 
been knifed to death. Only the diligent reader would have dis- 
covered that Jimmy Carter had just nominated three Cabinet 
members, including Griffin Bell as Attorney General 

The morning Express, with no opposition to fight, is far more 
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ing anxiety out there, and can we im- 
port some of it here?” (the first chapter 
from her book on the Martian voyage 
to earth, Mid-Passage Crises). 


THE SUN. Today’s Nude-Woman-in-the- 
Street Question goes to 21-year-old 
Diana Doors, a perky exotic dancer 
from Wolverhampton. Dimpling pretti- 
ly and doffing her knickers in the morn- 
ing chill, the game, curvy chorine re- 
sponded thoughtfully to our query: Do 
you like Martians? “Coo,” she purred, 
“I feel a real kinship with the little 
blighters. I mean, luv, they don’t wear 
any clothes either, do they?” 


THE NEW YORK POST. Democrats of 
all stripes must put aside petty squab- 
bles over New York’s budget deficit 
and unite to meet the present crisis 
with compassion and dispatch. The 
Martians are here, and the only so- 
lution is a massive program of federal 
support. The new citizens will need 
housing (not a major obstacle, certainly, 
given their diminutive stature). Day- 
care centers and Head Start programs 
should rank high on any list of prior- 
ities. We cannot ignore the major cul- 
tural differences that exist between the 


Martians and ourselves, but education 
of newcomers to the Great Melting Pot 
has long been one of the finest tra- 
ditions of Our Town. 


NEWS OF THE WORLD. A maniacal small 
green killer is reportedly stalking the 
Midlands. Thorough examination of the 
nude body of a 19-year-old milkmaid 
turned up no visible scars, burns, cuts, 
lacerations, bruises, fractures, gore, 
abrasions, contusions or internal bleed- 
ing. Her voluptuous form had not been 
whipped, stabbed, throttled or pounded 
on with a blunt instrument. Neverthe- 
less, the milkmaid, choking back hys- 
terical sobs and wails, insisted that she 
had been mercilessly tailed by a snuf- 
fling, slathering creature that “looked 
like a bleeding privet shrub.” Grim- 
faced neighbors are arming themselves 
with knives, hatchets, bicycle chains, 
tire irons, milk pails, chain saws, ham- 
mers, tongs... 


THE STAR. Prolonged exposure to Mar- 
tians can be good for you! That’s the 
happy and exclusive news gathered by 
The Star from a team of leading doc- 
tors, astrologers and racing handicap- 
pers. Thanks to magical stellar influenc- 





THE PRESS 


es available on Mars, the presence of a 
Martian in a single-family dwelling can 
bring genuine happiness. Dad will stop 
carousing, Mom will lose those scaly 
patches on her elbows, and the D.A. will 
drop all charges against Junior. 


THE AUSTRALIAN. Despite rumors of 
Martians in some sensational newspa- 
pers, government spokesmen are dis- 
counting reports that a small green fig- 
ure was sighted near an outback billa- 
bong. Said one: “The jackaroo who start- 
ed that story probably saw a wallaby.” 


THE VILLAGE VOICE. Don't be taken in 
by the fact that the Martians are short 
and evidently bisexual. Look at them 
closely and what do you see? Puppets, 
fat cats’ paws. Who is really behind the 
Great Alien Visitation Rip-Off and 
Shuck? Well, it doesn’t take genius or 
even very much sense to come up with 
the Arabs and OPEC, in league with 
Richard Nixon, ex-Governor Rockefel- 
ler, the entire gang of New York City 
banks, the CIA, NASA, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Mafia and the late Howard 
Hughes. A meeting has been called in 
Sheridan Square next Monday to pro- 
test this new outrage. 


respectable, although its slogan—TEXAS’ GREATEST MORNING 
NEWSPAPER—causes derisive laughter in the city rooms of the 
Houston Post and the Dallas Times Herald. The Express covers 
local news reasonably well and runs Columnists James Reston, 
James J. Kilpatrick and Jack Anderson. It is no better or worse 
than a dozen other papers in cities of similar size. Even Mur- 
doch finds it “a little gray.” 

Murdoch's chief bastion of legitimacy is The Australian, his 
home country’s only national newspaper, which he founded in 
1964 and refers to as his “flagship.” The Australian is a good, 
solid journal of politics, business and criticism, paying attention 
to the arts as well as to sports. There is no paper like it in the 
U.S. Although writing and perceptions are inferior, The Aus- 
tralian is vaguely reminiscent of London's Observer, which Mur- 
doch vainly tried to buy last year as part of his drive for re- 
spectability in Britain. Ironically, The Australian has never made 
money. 


n Murdoch’s most important new venture, the few changes 
wrought so far at the somnolent New York Post during his first 
week of ownership are mostly benign. He has picked a new ed- 
itor: Australian-born TIME Senior Editor Edwin Bolwell, a for- 
mer New York Timesman and Toronto Star managing editor. 
Murdoch has added a distinctive dark red banner across the top 
of the front page and banished ads from the first seven pages. Page 
six has been reserved for a mild stew of short, gossipy items—in- 
cluding last week’s tongue-in-cheek rewrite of an Associated 
Press report that ten people in Argentina have been stung by 
—you guessed it—killer bees, and a copy of a telegram sent to 
Murdoch by Screw Magazine Publisher Al Goldstein asking why 
his is “the only New York publication you haven't tried to buy? 
PS. I have feelings too.” This week Murdoch will add two pages 
of features and plans eventually to strengthen coverage of fash- 
ion, business, television and sports—especially horse racing. He 
intends to weed out the paper’s overgrown garden of columnists, 
perhaps adding another conservative. “We're aiming for a fairly 
sophisticated afternoon paper,” he says. “It's very middle class 
now, and we don’t intend to change that.” 
Nor does Murdoch plan any earthquakes at New York, ex- 
cept naming James Brady, a former Women's Wear Daily cap- 
tain and uninspired New York gossip columnist, as editor. “I 
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would keep its politics, although I might run fewer pieces and 
longer ones. I’m beginning to tire of all this pop psychology 
though. It doesn’t have much to do with New York as an upper- 
middle-class service magazine.” Murdoch plans to reverse Fel- 
ker’s transformation of the Village Voice over the past couple of 
years from a gritty neighborhood weekly to more of a faddish en- 
tertainment guide. “It’s got away from politics,” Murdoch com- 
plains. “It’s gone too much into life-styles.” As for Felker’s in- 
fant New West, “It's superb. I would not want to change 
anything.” Murdoch promises that he will not try to edit any of 
the Felker publications himself. Says he: “The Post is enough.” 

Is it? Murdoch says he is finished shopping for new ventures 
and plans to settle in at New York and the Post. But it is hardly 
Murdoch’s style to gather moss. He muses: “I’ve seized most of 
the opportunities, but I think about my failure to seize some.” 

What else makes Rupert run? Some associates believe he is 
driven by a need to better the accomplishments of his famous fa- 
ther. Others say Murdoch’s ambition is to overcome his resent- 
ment at being forever considered an outsider—at Geelong Gram- 
mar, at Oxford, in Sydney, on Fleet Street. Up toa point, Murdoch 
agrees: “New York welcomes newcomers. In England, if one is 
an outsider there is suspicion.” Still other Murdoch-watchers ex- 
plain that the inveterate gambler is merely playing two-up with 
bigger stakes these days. Too bloody right, admits Murdoch: 
“Publishing is a life of constant calculated risks. That's also what 
gambling is.” 

Those theories may be a bit too facile to sum up the com- 
plicated man who can, at the same time, publish a quality na- 
tional daily like The Australian and an ignoble fish wrapper like 
the San Antonio News, who can shake the spires of New York 
publishing and yet worry about wrinkling his necktie. Perhaps 
Murdoch has built his empire for the sheer fun of it. “It’s a pret- 
ty heady life,” he says. “There you are rubbing shoulders with 
Cabinet ministers, heads of big businesses, people who are in- 
volved in the arts. I love it. Who wouldn't?” 

Or perhaps hidden in some family vault near Melbourne, 
where a young boy of ten once frolicked in unburdened bliss, 
there is a rusty sled emblazoned with the word ... no, wait. It 
never snows in Melbourne, and Murdoch is no self-destructive 
Citizen Kane. America’s newest press lord has only just dis- 
covered a whole nation of newspapers he does not own. Yet. 
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Dancing girls balancing lighted can- 
delabra gaily preceded the bridal couple 
into a large tent after the wedding 
of Egyptian President Anwar Sadat’s 
youngest daughter, Jihan, 16, and Engi- 
neer Mahmud Osman, 26. Inside, the 
newlyweds settled down with Omar Sha- 
rif and 1,000 other wedding guests to 
watch an eight-hour music and comedy 
show. At that, the reception was an aus- 
terity model, in deference to Egypt's eco 
nomic problems. The entertainers, in- 
cluding an ample belly dancer, donated 
their services. And the father of the bride 
cut costs by serving the guests only a 
light snack of canapés and cakes 
” 

Horns, gongs and drums sounded 
through the Royal Plaza of Bangkok last 
week to herald a royal wedding. Just be- 
fore the astrologically auspicious mo- 
ment for their marriage ceremony—8:39 
a.m.—Crown Prince Vajiralongkorn, 24. 
and his first cousin, Somsawali Kittiya- 
korn, 19, rolled up to the palace in a pro- 
cession led by two yellow Rolls-Royces 
Following Thai tradition, the ceremony 
included prayers to Buddha and the 
pouring of lustral water on the heads of 
the young cousins by the groom's grand- 
mother. After the rites were concluded, 
the bride’s father added a Western touch 
to the event. He gave the prince a 1936 
car adorned with strings of tin cans and 
a sign saying JUST MARRIED 

we 

That lady nuzzling a serval is Ac- 
tress Barbara Carrera, on location in the 
Virgin Islands for the filming of H.G. 
Wells’ 1896 science-fiction chiller, The 
Island of Dr. Moreau. Carrera plays a 
prostitute shanghaied from Panama to 
Moreau’s Pacific island for his grisly ex- 
periments in trans-species engineering 
Michael York co-stars as a shipwrecked 
Englishman who also gets entangled in 
the mad scientist’s endeavors. To pro- 





vide raw materials for Vivisectionist 
Moreau (played by Burt Lancaster), the 
film makers imported a small-scale 
Noah's ark of creatures. So far, actors 
and animals are getting along famously. 
In fact, whenever the cast takes time out 
for body surfing, they are joined by an 
athletic brown bear. 

. 

Keeping a Carter down on the pea- 
nut farm these days is not easy. The 
President-elect’s younger brother Billy, 
39, figured it would be a lark to go up, up 
and away in a hot-air balloon. “I ain’t 
worried about getting up,” he said. “It's 
coming down.” A contingent of report- 
ers big enough for a moon shot watched 
Billy soar aloft, narrowly missing a util- 
ity pole, and sail over the pine trees of 
Americus, Ga., with the pilot and a 
friend. Billy blithely ignored federal rec- 
ommendations that ballooners use hard 
hats. Instead, he wore his old Pabst Blue 
Ribbon cap, which matched the case of 
refreshments he took along. Back on 
earth, Billy was somewhat deflated by 
Georgia officials: they issued him a 
warning against selling beer at his gas 
station on the Sabbath. 

. 

The director of Smiles of a Summer 
Night and other cinema classics can be 
excused a wintry grin. A Swedish court 
has ruled that Ingmar Bergman's produc- 
tion company, Cinematograph, does not 
owe $135,370 in back taxes for 1969-70, 
as the National Tax Board had claimed 
Bergman, 58, suffered a nervous break- 
down after the case began; he later left 
Sweden in disgust and now lives in Mu- 
nich. He is not likely to go home yet, if 
ever. Zealous tax authorities plan to ap- 
peal the court's decision and also hope to 
press charges that Bergman owes $980,- 
725 in back taxes for other years 

. 

After more than six lustrous years on 
Saturday night TV screens, Mary Tyler 
Moore will film her show’s last episode 
at the end of the month. But spunky 
Mary is not about to retire. In March she 
will start filming a two-hour TV adapta- 
tion of Newscaster Betty Rollin’s coura- 
geous account of her mastectomy, First 
You Cry. “This is definitely not a soap 
opera,” says Moore. “It has great humor 
and verve.” Adds Mary soberly: “The 
possibility of a mastectomy confronts ev- 
ery woman, and after reading Betty's 
book, I really think I could handle the 
problem better.” 

a 

What do Mark Spitz, John Denver, 
Bill Cosby, Danny Thomas and Gerald R. 
Ford have in common? Why, the same 
agent, Show-Biz Whiz Norman Brokaw 
of William Morris. Brokaw has signed 
on not only the President, but Betty and 
the kids to handle “memoirs and related 
matters.” Despite his own prowess as a 
negotiator, Henry Kissinger has also 


CARRERA AND FRIEND STRETCH OUT 


hitched up with an agent, Marvin Jo- 
sephson, president of International Cre- 
ative Management. Among his other cli- 
ents: Steve McQueen, Barbra Streisand, 
Isaac Stern and Laurence Olivier. 
. 

Looking pale and thin but girlish in 
a short coat and knee-high boots, Singer- 
Actress Claudine Longet entered a court- 
house in Aspen, Colo., last week for the 
opening of her “reckless manslaughter” 
trial. Longet, 34, is charged with the 
March 1976 shooting of her lover, Pro- 
fessional Skier Viadimir (‘Spider’) Sa- 
bich, 31. Her former husband, Singer 
Andy Williams, 46, accompanied her on 
the first day to show his support. But 
some others were clearly not on Longet’s 
side. Several prospective jurors—includ- 
ing Aspen’s swinging mayor, Stacy 
Standley, 31—said that they already felt 
Claudine was guilty. They were excused 
from serving on the jury. A local ski pa- 
trolman, who was selected as an alter- 
nate juror, told the court about inviting 
Sabich to a party where pretty girls 
stripped for a “best breast” contest. Lon- 
get, who claims she shot Sabich acciden- 
tally, listened somberly to the proceed- 
ings and declared herself “heartbroken.” 

a 

As the most delectable Austrian ex- 
port since the Sacher torte, Actress 
Romy Schneider has portrayed a pam- 
pered playmate on movie sets all over 
Europe. For her 50th film, however, 
roaming Romy has a somewhat dif- 
ferent role. She is cast as Leni, a gritty 
German whose family and fortune are 
destroyed by World War II, in the 
movie version of Nobel Laureate Hein- 
rich Boll's Group Portrait with Lady. 
Romy, 38, ages 30 years in the film, 
from a carefree teen-ager to a middle- 
aged landlady. “When I saw myself in 
the mirror with gray hair, I was 
shocked,” she says. “I asked myself: Is 
that the future?” If it is, most women 
would settle for it. 


SCHNEIDER PONDERS THE FUTURE 
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EPA’s Pestilential Oversight 


In its six years of existence, the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency has 
weathered attacks by industry, Con- 
gress, the states and consumer and 
conservation groups. But even thick- 
skinned EPA officials had to wince at a 
report issued last week by the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure. The report 
charged that the EPA had failed to pro- 
tect the public against poisonous pes- 
ticides used to control insects, rodents, 
weeds and funguses. Said Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy, the subcommittee chair- 
man: “I find it incredible that a reg- 
ulatory agency charged with safeguard- 
ing the public health and environment 
would be so sluggish to recognize and 
react to sO many warnings over the 
past five years. EPA has failed the con- 
sumer and the farmer, as well as the 
pesticide industry.” 

Poor Planning. The angry report 
stems from the EPA’s response—or lack 
of it—to a law passed by Congress in 
1972 requiring the agency to re-exam- 
ine and reregister 40,000 pesticides on 
the U.S. market by October 1976, which 
later was extended by a year. Subcom- 
mittee staffers admit that the EPA lacked 
sufficient manpower and funds to com- 
plete the job in so short a time. But they 
charge the agency with poor planning 
and management, unnecessary delays, 
opting for shortcuts in evaluating pesti- 
cides and making misleading statements 
to Congress and the public. 

The report aims some of its se- 
verest criticism at the agency for its de- 
cision to accept uncritically the studies 
and test data provided by the pesticide 
producers themselves—and for its fail- 
ure, in many cases, to consider ad- 
verse reports and warnings from ex- 
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perts. The EPA, for example, ignored a 
report in its own files showing that the 
pesticide 2,4-D caused “increased tu- 
mor formation” in rats; as recently as 
April 1976 it approved what many ex- 
perts believe to be unacceptably high 
tolerance levels of the chemical in food 
products. The agency was also blasted 
for dragging its feet on aldrin, dieldrin 
and heptachlor. An_ EPA review 
revealed as early as 1971 that there 
were serious deficiencies in the data 
that had been previously used to reg- 
ister the pesticides; new tests showed 
that the substances apparently caused 
tumors to form in laboratory animals 
It was not until 1975, however, that al- 
drin and dieldrin were removed from 
the market and the use of heptachlor 
restricted. 

Typical of the agency's shortcom- 
ings, says the subcommittee, is the EPA's 
failure to act effectively against lepto- 
phos, an insecticide that has recently 
been implicated in an outbreak of ner- 
vous disorders among employees at a 
plant operated by the Velsicol Chemical 
Corp. in Bayport, Texas. The company, 
notes the report, failed to inform the EPA 
of the illnesses for five months. But the 
EPA ignored equally compelling evi- 
dence that the chemical was dangerous. 
In 1973 and 1974, while the EPA was 
evaluating leptophos, it received repeat- 
ed warnings from scientists that the 
compound was neurotoxic, or capable 
of causing nerve damage in test animals. 
One report from Egypt linked the pes- 
ticide to the deaths of some 1,200 water 
buffalo, and a study from an EPA lab- 
oratory showed that it could cause leg 
weakness and paralysis in fowl. Yet it 
was not until 1975 that the agency act- 
ed to ban the import into the US. of 


foods containing any traces of leptophos. 

EPA Administrator Russell Train ac- 
knowledges that the report contains 
“some valid criticisms and very good 
suggestions” and insists that his agency 
will tighten up its reregistration proce- 
dures. The EPA is also planning to take 
a closer look at other pesticide products, 
and last week moved against a com- 
pound called EPN, which was developed 
in 1949 and is chemically similar to lep- 
tophos. Reason for the agency's unac- 
customed haste: a study by an indepen- 
dent researcher indicating that EPN, 
which attacks the nervous system in 
much the same way as leptophos, is even 
more toxic than its close relative. 


New Verdict on PBBs 


Michigan residents were increasing- 
ly alarmed over the past three years as 
officials quarantined more than 500 
farms and ordered the destruction of 
thousands of cows, swine, sheep and 
chickens (TIME, May 10). These animals 
—and such farm products as cheese and 
eggs—had been contaminated by a fire 
retardant containing polybrominated 
biphenyls, or PBBs, that had accidentally 
been mixed with feed. But after exam- 
ining farm families exposed to PBBs, the 
Michigan Department of Health an- 
nounced that it had found no evidence 
that the chemicals had caused ill effects 
in humans. That reassuring conclusion 
was apparently premature. A medical 
study released last week indicates that 
PBBs caused some illness in as many as 
one-third of a group of Michiganders ex- 
posed to them 

Swollen Joints. Conducted by a 
team headed by Dr. Irving Selikoff of 
New York’s Mount Sinai Medical Cen- 
ter, the study examined a total of 1,029 
people, 638 of whom were randomly 
selected from both quarantined and un- 
quarantined farms or had eaten food 
produced on them. The remainder were 
employees of the company that man- 
ufactured the fire retardant and others 
referred by doctors or checked at their 
own request. Among the randomly se- 
lected group, 37% had such neurological 
symptoms as loss of memory, muscular 
weakness, coordination problems and 
headaches; 27% suffered from painful 
or swollen joints. One in five suffered 
from a form of acne known to be caused 
by chemicals closely related to PBBs; 
16% complained of gastrointestinal 
problems, such as abdominal pain and 
diarrhea. 

Selikoff stressed that his conclusions 
are preliminary and do not necessarily 
apply to the millions of people in 
the state who may have consumed PBB- 
contaminated farm products. But con- 
vinced by the study that the chemicals 
were harmful to humans, Governor Wil- 
liam Milliken and Bobby D. Crim, 
speaker of the state’s house of represen- 
tatives, immediately urged that the lev- 
els of PBBs permitted in food by state 
regulations be drastically reduced 
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Get Ready for Blood, Sweat and Women 


Perhaps it is the Santa Ana, blow- 
ing in from the Mojave Desert. Or a kind 
of Morse code flashed out by the traffic 
lights along Sunset Boulevard. Or may- 
be John Calley, head of production at 
Warner Bros., has the answer. “At best,” 
he says, “this business is a crap shoot.” 
Whatever the reason, each year Holly- 
wood producers put their money on only 
two or three numbers—two or three 
kinds of movies. The themes for 1977 
war, jocks and women 

COMBAT. Though they have tradi- 
tionally been popular in Hollywood, war 
movies were eclipsed for a decade or 
more by the divisive reality of the war 
in Viet Nam, seen live and in color ev- 
ery night on the evening news. Now, 
with the fall of Saigon a receding mem- 
ory, war films are staging their own kind 
of blitzkrieg. Tora! Tora! Tora!, the sto- 
ry of the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 


TANK ATTACK ON RUSSIAN TERRITORY IN CROSS OF IRON 





bor, near.y ruined 20th Century-Fox 
when it was released in 1970, at the 
height of the Viet Nam War. Midway, 
on the other hand, which took unused 
footage from Tora! for its own scenes of 
the momentous World War II carrier 
battle in the Pacific, was the sixth-larg- 
est grosser in the peaceful year of 1976 
It made well over $20 million—more 
than a third of it in Japan 

This year audiences had better duck 
and hold their ears because just about 
every conflict but the War of Jenkins’ 
Ear will be playing at the neighbor- 
hoods. Leading the attack is Apocalypse 
Now, Francis Ford Coppola's epic about 
the Viet Nam War itself. Loosely based 
on Joseph Conrad's novel Heart of Dark- 
ness, Apocalypse is about a mad Green 
Beret commander, played by Marlon 
Brando, who wages his own war in a re- 
mote Vietnamese province. Shooting in 
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the jungles of the Philippines has been 
rather hellish for the cast—which also 
includes Robert Duvall and Martin 
Sheen. Most have had a bout or two with 
dysentery, and many scenes have been 
played knee-deep in mud 

For the sake of realism, refugees 
from Saigon were dressed in black pa- 
jamas, and a Philippine aborigine tribe 
was brought down from the mountains 
to portray Montagnards. As camera 
crews shot around them, they went 


ALI AS ALI TAKES A BREATHER IN THE GREATEST 





SHOW BUSINESS 


JULIE CHRISTIE & COMPUTER LOVER IN DEMON SEED 


about their everyday lives of working, 
eating and even giving birth. Since the 
Pentagon threw up its hands at the anti- 
war, anti-Army script, Coppola turned 
to the more amenable Philippine army, 
which provided helicopter pilots. The 
only trouble was that, although the Phil- 
ippine pilots knew how to take off and 
land, they were baffled by the intricate 
maneuvers Coppola demanded. He han- 
dled that problem by hiring former U.S 
pilots to give on-the-job training 





One problem, however, proved ob- 
durate: Brando's weight. Instead of look- 
ing like a Green Beret commander, trim 
and tough, Brando, who was paid $2 mil- 
lion, panted through the paddies like 
Sidney Greenstreet vainly looking for 
the way to Rick’s Bar. Coppola’s solu- 
tion was to film only Brando's face and 
hands in closeup and to use a suitably 
slim, 6-ft. 5-in. double for long shots 
Even Coppola's inventiveness had no 
remedies, however, for the two typhoons 
that ripped up his sets 

With every delay costs have risen 
Apocalypse may cost as much as $30 mil- 
lion, $10 million more than budgeted 
Says Mike Metavoy, production head of 
United Artists: “Francis is at the edge 
of a cliff, and he'll either soar like an 
eagle or drop like a rock.” 

Safer bets are MacArthur and A 
Bridge Too Far. MacArthur will attempt 
to repeat the success of Patton by island- 
hopping across the Pacific with the im- 
perious five-star general. Gregory Peck, 
who plays the lead, studied old news- 
reels to catch MacArthur's flamboyance 
and even shaved the crown of his head 
to match the general's little bald spot 

With an all-star cast—Robert Red- 
ford, James Caan, Laurence Olivier, Liv 
Ullmann, Ryan O'Neal, Gene Hack- 
man, Michael Caine and Sean Connery 

Producer Joseph Levine claims to 
have already received enough backing 
from eager distributors to cover his $25 
million outlay for A Bridge Too Far. The 
saga of the abortive Allied attempt to 
cross the Rhine in 1944 by parachuting 
35,000 men behind the lines into Hol- 
land, the movie employed an army all 
by itself. Besides the stars, Director 
Richard Attenborough recruited 100 
young actors in London and trained 
them to behave and, supposedly, even 
think, like crack British troops. For the 
dramatic scenes of the airborne assault, 
hundreds of paratroopers from a Bel- 
gian unit and from Britain’s 16th Para- 
troop Brigade jumped out of antique 
DC-3 Dakotas 

For those who want other battles 


A BLOODY PAUL NEWMAN FIGHTS ON ICE IN HOCKEY FILM, SLAPSHOT 











—or other wars—there will be plenty 
more. Cross of Iron is the story of the 
German retreat across Russia after Sta- 
lingrad; Dog Soldiers revolves around 
three Viet Nam veterans who become 
involved with both heroin and the CIA; 
and The Eagle Has Landed is a fiction- 
al account of a German attempt to kid- 
nap Winston Churchill. The towering 
Tory, a famous old brandy sniffer, would 
at least like the casting. He is portrayed 
by the proprietor of the Beehive. a coun- 
try pub in Kent 

SPORT. There is no connection—ex- 
cept that sport is a form of warfare—but 
1977 will also be the year of the cinema 
jock. Rocky will be followed by a flurry 
of boxing movies: The Greatest, all about, 
natch, Muhammad Ali, who plays him- 
self; Raging Bull, starring Robert De- 
Niro as former Middleweight Champ 
Jake LaMotta; and a comedy called 
Knockout, in which a clothes designer 
buys a boxer as a tax shelter. For foot- 
ball fans there is Dan Jenkins’ Semi- 
Tough, which began shooting in Dallas 
last week, with Kris Kristofferson and 
Burt Reynolds. Says Jenkins: “The 
script is really a sequel to my book—a 
sort of Son of Semi-Tough.” For hockey 
nuts there is Sl/apshot, starring Paul 
Newman. Newman insisted on doing his 
own skating during the violent sequenc- 
es and looks, as a result, as bruised as 
Bobby Orr after a bout with the Phil- 
adelphia Flyers. 

WOMEN. Following a long spell of 
small parts, women actresses at last 
seem to be coming into their own again 
Shooting will soon begin on Judith Ross- 
ner’s bestseller Looking for Mr. Good- 
bar, directed by Richard Brooks and 
starring Tuesday Weld and Diane Kea- 
ton. Sissy Spacek, Shelley Duvall and Ja- 
nice Rule form the trio in Three Women, 
a film that Director Robert Altman says, 
somewhat obscurely, is based on one of 
his dreams. Equally mysterious, al- 
though for different reasons, is Demon 
Seed. In that science-fiction thriller Ju- 
lie Christie is impregnated—don't ask 
how—by a computer. 

Jane Fonda and Vanessa Redgrave 
star in Julia, a film taken from Lillian 
Hellman’s autobiography. The produc- 
ers went out of their way for authentic- 
ity. For a scene depicting the festive 
party after Hellman’s first Broadway tri- 
umph; Sardi’s restaurant, off Schubert 
Alley, was duplicated right down to the 
caricatures of actors on the walls—all 
in London, of course. 

Women, who dominated the screens 
in the “30s and ‘40s, still make Holly- 
wood a little nervous, however. “It has 
yet to be proven that there’s a market 
for strong female roles,” says Paramount 
Executive Richard Sylbert. “Tradition- 
ally, women go to the movies to see Rob- 
ert Redford and Paul Newman. But 
maybe times are changing.” Producer 
Dan Melnick takes a somewhat more 
optimistic view: “If a few of these pic- 
tures do very well at the box office, we 
may rediscover the 1940s all over again.” 
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Liberating Women from Freud 


Feminists consider Sigmund Freud 
one of history’s leading male chauvinist 
pigs. No wonder. The master taught that 
women are far more masochistic and 
narcissistic than men and more prone to 
neurosis, that they are rigid and un- 
changeable by the age of 30, and unable 
to equal the high moral character of 
men. These doleful views flow from a 
single Freudian concept: penis envy. As 
Freud saw it, female identity grows from 
an infant girl’s shocking discovery that 
she lacks a penis. Later, in about the 
third year of life, she carries this sense of 
castration and inferiority into the Oedi- 
pal cycle, blaming the mother for the 
loss of the penis, turning to the father as 
a love object, and converting the wish for 
a penis into a wish for a child. Childbear- 
ing and most of women’s aspirations are 
thus, per Freud, attempts to compensate 
for the missing male organ, and penis 
envy becomes “the bedrock” of women’s 
unconscious frustrations throughout life 

Despite dissent from a few of his ear- 
ly follower:, Freud’s views quickly hard- 
ened into psychoanalytic dogma. Now, 
under pressure from feminists, orthodox 
Freudians seem to be giving ground. 
“Anatomy is not destiny,” says Psycho- 
analyst Robert Stoller, one of the voices 
for change. “Destiny is what people 
make of anatomy.” 

Doomed Castrates. Indeed, in a 
forthcoming special issue on female psy- 
chology, the Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association reveals a 
willingness to revise Freud. One com- 
mon refrain among the writers: male 
prejudice and parental expectations cre- 
ate many more problems for women 
than Freudianism has so far acknowl- 
edged. Writes Virginia Clower of Wash- 
ington, D.C.: “To the extent that our 
society continues to educate mothers 
and fathers who see their female chil- 
dren as biological castrates doomed to 
inferior psychological, moral and social 
development, we will continue to pro- 
duce women who regard themselves as 
second class.” 

In general, the writers seek to pre- 
serve Freud’s notions of penis envy and 
the castration complex, but argue that 
the effects are hardly as malign as Freud 
thought. Analysts William Grossman 
and Walter Stewart suggest that penis 
envy in adult women should be inter- 
preted as the “manifest content” of a 
problem—in other words, it is merely a 
metaphor for whatever may be troubling 
a woman, and not a “bedrock” problem 

Other articles in the journal play 
down the importance of the castration 
complex, which Freud believed always 
preceded the Oedipus complex; he felt 
that the drive to love and bear children 
arises from woman's sense of being mu- 


tilated, her feeling of loss. Psychiatrist 
Henri Parens, for one, reports that his 
observations of children show that a 
sense of castration and penis envy some- 
times occur after the Oedipal problem 
Thus female love can no longer be con- 
sidered a defense or compensation for a 
lost penis. Other writers doubt that fe- 
male gender identity—a child’s sense of 
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FREUD WITH DAUGHTER ANNA (1938) 
A sense of being mutilated. 


being a girl—stems entirely from a sense 
of castration and penis envy 

Though these revisions are small 
and perhaps arcane to the nonanalyst, 
they erode the idea that penis envy is 
the dominant, devastating factor in fe- 
male experience. In fact, Clower sug- 
gests that there will be more changes 
when Freudians digest the mass of data 
accumulated in recent years about sex- 
uality and child behavior. Says she 
“Today, more than 40 years after 
Freud's original propositions, we are still 
talking about penis envy, female castra- 
tion and woman’s masculinity complex 
Freud revised his theories many times 
as he accumulated new data and 
reached fresh insights. Contemporary 
analysts should do no less.” 
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Married. Lowell Thomas, 84, peri- 
patetic broadcaster; and Marianna 
Munn, 49, a former charity executive: 
both for the second time; on Maui Is- 
land, Hawaii. Thomas, whose first wife 
died in 1975, ended his 46 years of reg- 
ular radio reports last spring 
. 

Died. Erroll Garner, 53, jazz pia- 
nist and composer (Misty); of a heart at- 
tack; in Los Angeles. Garner taught 
himself to play the piano when he was 
a child, but he never learned to read or 
write music. The musicians’ union in his 
native Pittsburgh refused him member- 
ship in the 1940s because of this illit- 
eracy, so Garner journeyed to New York 
City’s famed 52nd Street to play in its 
jazz clubs. He eventually filled concert 
halls round the world and sold record al- 
bums by the millions. 

. 

Died. Williamson Stuckey, 67, who 
parlayed a $35 loan from his grand- 
mother in 1931 into a nationwide chain 
of candy shops and restaurants; of an in- 
ternal hemorrhage; in Eastman, Ga. 
Stuckey began his business by buying pe- 
cans from local Georgia farmers and, 
with his wife as cook, providing road- 
side sweets for motorists. The Stuckey 
chain, which was sold to Pet Inc. in 
1964, now numbers more than 300 
stores 

. 

Died. William Gropper, 79, a lead- 
ing artist of the social realist school: of 
heart disease: in Manhasset, N.Y. Grop- 
per’s cartoons and paintings savaged the 
privileged and the powerful: his capi- 
talists looked bloated, his workers down- 
trodden. Though he was ostracized dur- 
ing the McCarthy era, his works hang 
in major museums and government 
buildings. 

=z 

Died. William D. Pawley, 80, finan- 
cier, philanthropist and a former am- 
bassador and special envoy to several 
Latin American countries; of self-inflict- 
ed gunshot wounds; in Sunset Island, 
Fla. Pawley disclosed in the 1960s that 
President Eisenhower had sent him to 
Cuba in the final weeks of the Batista re- 
gime in an effort to persuade the dic- 
tator to abdicate in favor of a caretaker 
government. Batista refused, and Fidel 
Castro took control of the country 

= 

Died. Roland Hayes, 89, interna- 
tionally acclaimed tenor who helped 
open the concert stage to blacks; in 
Boston. The son of Georgia slaves, 
Hayes studied singing in the US., but 
had to travel to Europe to gain rec- 
ognition as a performer. After enter- 
taining the royal family at Buckingham 
Palace, in 1923 Hayes returned trium- 
phantly to America, where he sang with 
symphony orchestras and in recitals for 
more than 50 years 























CULLUM IN THE TRIP BACK DOWN 


Wet Track 


THE TRIP BACK DOWN 
by JOHN BISHOP 


Astonish me! Those two words 
should be inscribed over every play- 
wright’s desk. At the birth of drama, the 
ancient Greeks bodied forth the outra- 
geous image of a man murdering his fa- 
ther and marrying his mother. Doubt- 
less, no one in the Athenian audience 
had performed those acts, but then, he 
or she had not come to the theater to 
see the people next door 

Despite an occasional scene that 
flares up with emotional violence and 
pain, The Trip Back Down isa play sad- 
ly lacking in astonishment. It repeats it- 
self, it is predictable, and it is a soapy, 
sentimental bore. Bobby Horvath (John 
Cullum) is a middle-aging stock-car rac- 
er whose psyche is skidding on a wet 
track. His earlier dreams of flashing un- 
der the wire first in the Indianapolis 500 
have now become the wearying night- 
mares of a perpetual loser. He has come 
home to Mansfield, Ohio, to recoup his 
losses, possibly by never racing again, 
but at least by making peace with the 
wife and daughter he deserted, the fa- 
ther he fought with and the town he de- 
spised for its conformist inertia. What 
follows is what the British critics call 
“the American barroom confessional 
play.” in which the characters gorge 
beer and disgorge bathos. By play's end, 
nothing much has changed. Mansfield 
is still a place where worms do not turn, 
and Bobby is still a man who, despite 
his raging claim to independence, could 
scarcely command respect on two legs, 
let alone on four wheels. Supported by 
an admirable cast, John Cullum com- 
mands full respect and a role worthy of 
his talents T.E. Kalem 
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ROSEMARY ROGERS 






Rosemary’s Babies 


WICKED LOVING LIES 
by ROSEMARY ROGERS 
667 pages. Avon. $1.95. 


Flickering torchlights and wine 
forced between her lips With a feel- 
ing of shock she found her thighs nudged 
apart 
agony. Her last thought, as she slipped 
intoa state halfway between sleep and un- 
consciousness was, “And I don't even 
know his name.” 


Millions of readers do, and they 
utter it with a masochistic tremolo last 
in fashion when lovestruck ladies knelt 
before candlelit glossies of Rudolph Val- 
entino carrying a horsewhip. The cute 
brute of the moment is Dominic Chal- 
lenger, hero of a new novel called Wick- 
ed Loving Lies that sold close to 3 mil- 
lion copies in the first 
publication and forms the leading edge 
of a new wave of mass literary en- 
tertainment. Abandoned by Hollywood 
as too corny and too expensive to pro- 
duce, shunned by television as unsuit- 
able for the small screen, the costume 
epic is taking over the bookstalls. Not 
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ROSEMARY ROGERS & AVON BESTSELLERS 





There was a stabbing shaft of 


month of 


since the desperate “30s and 
wartime "40s brought forth 
Anthony Adverse, Gone With 
the Wind and Forever Amber 
have U.S. readers attempted 
collective escape into the past 
on such a scale. In 1976 U.S 
softcover publishers issued 
more than 150 historical nov- 
els, many of them as paper- 
back originals, and sold bet- 
ter than 40 million copies 
—about two books a second. 
In 1977 sales are expected 
to improve 

The new upsurge of his- 
toricals, not surprisingly, is a 
women’s movement: as al- 
ways, 98% of the people who 
read paperback historicals 
and almost all the people who 
write them are female. Faw- 
cett Books publishes 14 his- 
torical romancers, all wom- 
en, whose books sold 6 
million copies in 1976. Ban- 
tam’s Barbara Cartland, 75, 
the grandma of the genre and 
a one-woman fiction factory 
who can dictate a 180-page 
book in seven days, has 212 
titles to her credit. Last year 
she wrote 21 love stories of 
beribboned yore in which, as 
usual, all the heroines re- 
mained virgins to the end 

But it is the “Avon La- 
dies,” as they are known in 
the trade, who have struck 
the richest vein. In 1971 Ed- 
itor Nancy Coffey of Hearst's Avon 
Books found in her “slush pile” of un- 
solicited manuscripts an interminable 
800-page tome about love in the midst 
of the American Revolution by a 35- 
year-old New Jersey housewife named 
Kathleen E. Woodiwiss. Published in 
1972 as The Flame and the Flower, it 
has sold an astounding 2,348,000 copies 

—more than enough to convince Avon 
executives that millions of women read- 
ers were yearning for “frequent long va- 
cations from the 20th century.” 

Rough Diamond. Avon has sup- 
plied them. In addition to Author Wood- 
iwiss, Editor Coffey has discovered 
Laurie McBain, a 26-year-old Smith 
graduate whose 428-page Devil's Desire 
has sold 1,268,000 copies, and Joyce Ver- 
rette, a former NBC secretary whose 475- 
page Dawn of Desire has sold 150,000 
more than that. But the biggest discov- 
ery was made late in 1973 when a rough 
diamond as big as the Ritz dropped 
through Avon's transom 

Rosemary Rogers, a fortyish typist 
and mother of four from Fairfield, Cal- 
if., shipped Editor Coffey the manuscript 
of a 636-page romantic extravaganza 
called Sweet Savage Love. The first nov- 
el she had ever submitted for publica- 





tion, it became the first of four swash- 
buckling herstoricals that have moved 
more than 10 million copies off the 
racks, made Rogers one of the world’s 
bestselling authors, with a million-dol- 
lar annual income, and opened to hordes 
of escapists some wild new terrain 

The difference between R.R. and 
most of her rivals is intensity. Almost 
all the others write in pink ink about 
horse-and-carriage love and marriage; 
Rogers pumps out purple prose about 
red-blooded males and females living at 
white heat in electric-blue relationships 
Passion drives her tales, and passion to 
Rogers is not a pretty thing. It is a vol- 
cano of hatred that relieves itself in vi- 
olent sexual expression. In most histo- 
romances, the climax is the kiss, but 
Rogers realistically noted that a new 
mass market for pornography exists 
—and that vast numbers of respectable 
women would become avid customers 
if only they did not have to admit that 
what they were purchasing was porn 
So R.R. perfected the soft-edge sex scene 
in which, just as the worst is about to 
happen, all the heavy breathing seems 
to steam the reader's glasses and the de- 
tails fade discreetly into daydreams 

Savage Animal. Sadomasochism 
in costume is a Rogers specialty. Dom- 
inic, for instance, the swarthy, arrogant 
18th century hero of Wicked Loving 
Lies, is “a savage dangerous animal” 
with “steely” muscles, eyes “like shards 
of splintered glittering glass” and a con- 
temptuous conviction that “all women 
are whores at heart.” Marisa, the her- 
oine, is a “strange mixture of defiant 
child and mysterious woman” with 
“dark-gold curls [and] panther eyes” 
—not to mention a will of custard. Dom- 
inic and Marisa meet on page 42. On 
page 62 he rapes her. On page 86 he 
ties her to a bedpost and assaults her 
again. On page 192 the hero rips the her- 
oine’s gown to the waist before raping 
her a third time. On page 277 he brands 
her thigh with a red-hot fleur-de-lis 

All in all, Marisa, who as the god- 
daughter of Napoleon's first wife Jose- 
phine de Beauharnais might be expect- 
ed to live a somewhat sheltered life, is 
violated twelve times on three conti- 
nents by five men. On top of that, she 
gives a command performance for Na- 
poleon, suffers a miscarriage, undergoes 
captivity in a Turkish harem and is sold 
as a slave in Louisiana. Why is the her- 
oine subjected to all these horrors? Cyn- 
ics might imagine that Marisa’s mar- 
tyrdom is merely intended to offer the 
bored middle-class female a succession 
of vicarious masochistic thrills, but Au- 
thor Rogers seems to think that regular 
ravishment can raise a woman’s con- 
sciousness. “I’m tired of being raped,” 
Marisa announces at last on page 654 
“Don't I count as a person?” 

Avon's editors believe the question 
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BARBARA CARTLAND IN 1953 
Virgins to the end. 


echoes a cry from the hearts of millions 
of American wives and mothers. These 
women, says an Avon executive, are sick 
of being used as domestic drudges and 
emotional garbage bags. “They identify 
with Rosemary's heroines because the 
heroines do everything the average 
housewife longs to do—they travel to ex- 
otic places, meet famous people, have 
passionate affairs with fascinating men, 
and in the end fall madly in love and 
live happily ever after.” Identification 
is made easy because Rogers’ heroines 

and her heroes for that matter—are 
al worst stick figures to hang costumes 
and projections on, at best somewhat 
friskier avatars of poor sat-upon Jane 
Eyre and surly Rochester 

But even a reader who cannot iden- 
tify with the author's rude stereotypes 
is likely to feel the urgent excitement of 
these books. Author Rogers possesses 
theatrical flair and truly grand vulgar- 
ity. Her books are built, like action mov- 
ies, from a rapid series of short. vivid 
scenes. Readers who do keep reading 
have no time to pause and reflect on 
the preposterousness of what is happen- 
ing. Seized by the throat, the poor geese 
are force-fed events events events as the 
action mounts to a terrific climax in 
which lust sprouts little pink wings and 
Beauty fetters Beast with a golden wed- 
ding band Brad Darrach 

. - . 

“My heroines are me.” says Rose- 
mary Rogers. With her big dark eyes, 
full red lips, mass of raven hair and Las 
Vegas body, she looks the part—and she 
has lived some of it. The oldest child of 
a wealthy educator who owned three 
posh private schools in Ceylon. Rose- 
mary Jansz was raised in colonial splen- 
dor: dozens of servants—never did a lick 
of work—summers at European spas 

impossible to go anywhere without a 
chaperone. A dreamy child. she wrote 
her first novel at eight, and all through 
her teens scribbled madly romantic ep- 
ics in imitation of her favorite writers 
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KATHLEEN E. WOODIWISS 
Out of the slush pile. 


Sir Walter Scott, Alexandre Dumas and 
Rafael Sabatini 

At 17, initiating the pattern her her- 
oines now follow, Rosemary rebelled 
against a feudal upbringing. After three 
years at the University of Ceylon, she 
horrified her family by taking a job as a 
reporter. Two years later she married a 
Ceylonese track star known as “the fast- 
est man in Asia.” Unhappily, says Rose- 
mary, he often sprinted after other 
women. At 28, she packed up her two 
daughters and took off for London, there 
to try the flamboyant high-and-low life 
her heroines always have a fling at. One 
day a middle-aged multimillionaire of- 
fered her a fancy flat in Paris and a huge 
allowance, but Rosemary had already 
fallen for a black G.I. named Leroy Rog- 
ers. “He was the first man,” she recalls, 
“who made me feel like a real woman.” 

After getting a divorce from the 
track star, she married Rogers in his 
home town, St. Louis. Six years later, 
when that marriage broke up (“It turned 
out we had only one interest in com- 
mon,” she explains), Rosemary was left 
with two sons and two daughters to sup- 
port on her $4,200 salary as a typist. In 
1969, in the face of a socialist takeover 
of Ceylon, her parents fled the island 
with only £100, giving Rosemary two 
more dependents. At 37, the rich 
girl from Ceylon was on her uppers in 
Fairfield 

Third Eye. What happened might 
strain credulity even in the context of a 
Rosemary Rogers novel. Working only 
at night for more than a year, she re- 
wrote one of her childhood tales 24 
uumes, then mailed it to Avon. Today 
the author lives quietly in a small dra- 
matic villa perched on a crag above the 
Pacific near Carmel. Her three oldest 
children are now away from home. “I'd 
like to live with a man,” she admits, “but 
I find men in real life don't come up to 
my fantasies. I want culture, spirit and 
sex all rolled up together.” 

Rosemary sleeps all day. But “when 
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the sun goes down, I come alive,” she 
says. In late afternoon she slips into 
jeans and meditates. “I've done yoga for 
years. It got me through the worst times. 
I can activate the third eye now and 
feel the light above my head. Medita- 
tion gives me the feeling of being part 
of the universe.” At suppertime she sits 
down to breakfast, and about 8 p.m., 
with the roar of the sea and the light of 
the moon streaming through the win- 
dows, she flicks on the stereo system and 
plays mood music to arouse her fantasies 
—Mozart for a scene at court, flamenco 
for a seduction or a rape. When the fan- 
tasies are flowing, she begins to type at 
stuttering speed, scarcely stopping until 
eight in the morning. 

“My books come to me in mind mov- 
ies,” she explains. “I see the action in 
Technicolor on a wide screen in my 
head, and I hear the characters speak 
every line of dialogue before I write it 
All my heroes look like Clint Eastwood 
—I've had this absurd crush on him for 
years.” Her heroines she imagines as 
Jacqueline Bisset or Olivia Newton- 
John. “I just write what comes to me 
Sometimes I turn a passage in to Avon 
without rereading it. I'm just now learn- 
ing to rewrite competently. But I could 
never do things to please critics or an in- 
tellectual coterie. I write to please ordi- 
nary people—lI write the kinds of books 
/ want to read. Sometimes I go back and 
read one of my own books, and you 
know, I really like them. Wow, I say, 
that’s good!” 


Metaphysical Props 


HENRY AND CATO 
by IRIS MURDOCH 
375 pages. Viking. $8.95. 


This curious batch of novelizing is 
Iris Murdoch’s curtsy to a literary form 
perfected by Graham Greene: the semi- 
serious religious melodrama in which 
the Hound of Heaven barks fiercely, 
bites someone on the ankle and then 
makes a mess on the kitchen floor. Cato 
Forbes is the failing priest, a convert 
hung over from a long binge of mystical 
intoxication 

Cato, suitably costumed by the au- 
thor in a soiled cassock, crouches in a 
moribund mission. His sole parishioner 
is an apprentice thug named Beautiful 
Joe, who teases him with hints that he is 
willing to be redeemed. Cato wants des- 
perately and genuinely to save Joe. He 
also wants to take Joe to bed 

How far will Cato fall? And how lu- 
dicrously? Though Novelist Murdoch 
draws well and in detail the priest's ear- 
ly certitude and later doubt, her line 
thins to sketchiness when she deals with 
Cato’s predicament. Her artistic imagi- 
nation seems to have picked up the cler- 
ical figure for a moment, examined it 
with a curator’s interest and then passed 
to other concerns. Among them: a talis- 
manic revolver, a kidnaping, a near 
rape—most of the props appropriate 
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A Touch of Class 


Five magazines are generally recog- 
nized to be the leaders in the selective 
market—Saturday Review, The New 
Yorker, New York, Harper's and Atlantic. 

The readers of these ‘class’ magazines 
differ from the readers of magazines 
with mass circulation figures in a num- 
ber of vital respects: 

p They generally constitute the taste- 
makers in the society. 

pe They belong to the leadership group 
in their communities. 

> They help to shape local and nation- 
al policy because they attach impor- 
tance to ideas and the arts, and are 
articulate in advancing them. 

> Their level of education is well 
beyond the average of the reader- 
ship of most magazines. 

p> Their buying power is significantly 
higher than the average. 
They represent the prime market for 
quality merchandise. 

But even within this select group, dis- 
tinctions can be made. Saturday Review 
consistently delivers an upscale audience 
with excellent competitive efficiency. 
For example: 
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CPM Graduate or Professional CPM 
College Graduates Aud Pg 4/¢ Training After College Aud. Pg 4/c 
SATURDAY REVIEW 46 3 $1228 SATURDAY REVIEW 28.7% $19.78 
New York Magazine 38.9 13.74 The New Yorker 21.3 15.34 
Harper’s/Atlantic 38.6 1401 Harper’s/Atlantic 198 27.40 
The New Yorker 37 8 8 65 New York Magazine 177 30 18 = > . 
Over the years, Saturday Review has es- 
Protessional/Managenal $20,000+ Individua tablished a special and cherished rapport with 
Occupation Employment Income its readers: 
SATURDAY REVIEW 471 $12.07 SATURDAY REVIEW 20.0 $28 44 
New York Magazine 432 1239 New York Magazine 18.0 29.75 Percent Full-Paid Subscriptions Percent Three Year Plus Subscriptions 
Harper's/Atlanty 37.4 1446 The New Yorker 151 21.71 NY a1 ¢ 
The New Yorker 6 8 887 Harper's/Atlanti 113 47 89 SATURDAY REVIEW ant SATURDAY REVIEW 31 
New Yorker 58 3 Atlant 118 
New York 553 Harper's 51 
Index of Social Position Prot /Mgr. Occ. +Grad Coll + Harper's 30 6 New York 
Class | $20,000+ IE Atlantic 195 New Yorker 
SATURDAY REVIEW 128% $4439 SATURDAY REVIEW 148 $38 32 e 19/21/76 ) cs 
OURCE. 12 75 and 6/30/76 ABC Statement 
New York Magazine 10.1 53.21 New York Magazine 12.7 4213 SOURCE. 12/31/75 .and : ema 
The New Yorker 98 33.23 The New Yorker 105 31.14 
Harper’s/Atlantic 91 59 32 Harper's/Atlanty 80 6779 


SOURCE 1976/1977 Simmons 


Saturday Review is 


the favorite among well 


informed public activists: 


aturday 


CPM Contributed $100 + CPM 
Heavy Public Activity Aud Pg 4/c to Charity Aud Pg 4/c 
SATURDAY REVIEW 140% $3467 SATURDAY REVIEW 464 $10.49 
New York Magazine 10.2 62 41 New York Magazine 39.1 16.2) 
Harper's/Atlantic 10.1 63.27 Harper's/Atlantic 37.2 970 
New Yorker 84 43.04 New Yorker 33.6 1895 


SOURCE SATURDAY REVIEW 


All other publications 


IMS Update of SR's 74/75 Simmons 
1974/1975 Simmons 


Everything Begins in the Mind 


488 Madison Avenue. New York, N.Y. 10022 


(212) 751-7900 


Read this and cry. 





Her name? We don't know. We found 
her wandering the streets of a large 
city in South America. Her mother 

is a beggar. What will become of 
this little girl? No one knows. In her 
country, she’s just one of thousands 
doomed to poverty 


Froilan lives in the highlands of 
Guatemala in a one-room hut with 
dirt floors and no sanitary facilities. 
Labor there is so cheap that, for men 
like Froilan's father, hard work and 
long hours still mean a life of poverty. 
But now life is changing for Froilan 


The world is full of children like these who desperately 
to care, like the family who sponsors Froilan. 

It costs them $15 a month, and it gives Froilan so very much. Now 
he eats regularly. He gets medical care. He goes to school. Froilan wntes 
to his sponsors and they write to him. They share something very special 

Since 1938 the Christian Children’s Fund has helped hundreds of 
thousands of children. But so many more need your help. Become a 
sponsor. You needn't send any money now —you can “meet” the child 
assigned to your care first. Just fill out and mail the coupon. You'll receive 
the child's photograph, background information, and detailed instructions 
on how to write to the child. If you wish to sponsor the child, simply send 
in your first monthly check or money order for $15 within 10 days. If not, 
return the photo and other materials so we may ask someone else to help. 

Take this opportunity to “meet” a child who needs your help. Some 
where in the world, there's a suffering child who will share something 
very special with you. Love. 


For the love of a hungry child. 


Eee 
Dr. Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 

I wish to sponsor a 0 boy O girl. 0 Choose any child who needs help 

Please send my information package today 

OI want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If | accept the child, I'll send 

my first sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph 

and other matenal so you can ask someone else to help 
) 1 prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15 
} I cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute $ 


Name 


Address = — Ss 





City State  —— 
Member of International Union for Child Welfare, Geneva. Gifts are tax de ductible 
Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7. Statement of income and expenses 
available on request. 


! Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. 
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AUTHOR IRIS MURDOCH 
Examined with a curator’s interest. 


to Greene-ish metaphysical drama 

The remainder of the book seems 
less specifically derivative. The author 
balances Cato, somewhat arbitrarily 
with Henry, a stock Englishman from a 
different shelf—the young bachelor 
schoolteacher so feckless as to be invis- 
ible to himself. After a series of misad- 
ventures, Henry finds his soul and weds 
Cato’s blooming younger sister Colette 
Cato drops off the edge of the plot, into 
hell or the stock room. It is difficult to tell 
which 

What is this all about? Iris Murdoch 
the philosopher-author of such elegant 
oddities as A Severed Head and The Uni 
corn, has written nearly 400 felicitous 
pages, apparently with no motive except 
to move characters about. Henry and 
Cato is a diverting disappointment 
worth reading for its paragraphs, but not 
for its chapters John Skow 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1—Trinity, Uris (1 last week 
2—Sleeping Murder, Christie (2 
3—Storm Warning, Higgins (3 
4—Raise the Titanic!, Cussler (4 
5—Slapstick, Vonnegut (5) 
6—The Crash of ‘79, Erdman (6 
7—The Users, Haber (10) 
8—Blue Skies, No Candy, 
Greene (7) 
9—Dolores, Susann (8) 
10—Touch Not the Cat, Stewort (9 


NONFICTION 
1—Roots, Haley (1) 
2—Passages, Sheehy (2 
3—Your Erroneous Zones, Dyer (3 
4—Blind Ambition, Dean (4 
5—The Grass Is Always Greener 
over the Septic Tank, 
Bombeck (5) 
6—The Hite Report, Hite (8 
7—Adolf Hitler, Toland (7 
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Jaworski (6) 
9—Letters of E.B. White, White 
10—To Jerusalem and Back, Bellow 
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© Finny Wong's 


Cantonese food 
restaurant with 


America’s most publicized 
a Chinese Mandarin decor. 
Hong Kong steaks a specialty. Open daily 
1lam Ta.m., Sun, noon - 1 a.m 
426 South Wabash HA?7-0021 
3058 West Peterson 465-5522 





Spectacularly atop The Executive 
House with a breathtaking view of 
Chicago's Skyline. Our elegant 
restaurant and lounge is open to 
the public for dinner 6 PM to 11 


PM. Dancing to the Kirk Stuart 

Trio. Casual dress 
71 ©. Wacker Dr 346.7100 
ole “BROTHER THAT'S 
A STEAK" Open for 
tunch dinner, After 


Theater Chicago's Great 
est steaks, featuring our 
28 Oz. T-bone 


Est. 1917 


cafe ‘gale Leto. ‘ 
Exotic gourmet foods exciting experience 


in unusual dining! 
water fresh seafood 
Open daily 11 a.m 
Cadillac limousine to 
sport events. 

Adams and Clinton Sts 


Erie & Wells Phone: 266-8600 





Wild game the year 

and much, 
midnight. Complimentary 
and from the theatre and 


‘round 
much more 


782.1826 


“ATHENS 


The Best F loor Show in ‘76 
The Athens Wine Festival 
Wine Served With All Dinners 
A LA CARTE DINNERS from $4.95 
BankAmericard and Master Charge 


4726 N. WESTERN 


Phone 





Complimentary 


honored 


Phone: 878-1150 










THE “IN CROWD LOVES 





Sam a ty 
RESTAURANT 
DELICATESSEN 





SERVING BREAKFAST*LUNCH*DINNER 
Sun. thru Fri. 5 am to 1am Sat. 5 am to 2 am 
3434 Dempster St. Skokie, II! OR4 8560 


SOUTH 
PACIFIC 


Your Host for outstanding 





Wayne Sit 


Cantonese cuisine in Island Atmosphere 
Tropical drinks 
30 West Randolph St Phone: RA6 3350 





Vittles 
TEStGGraNnt cov Americon 


Restaurant serving 
Gourmet foods at moderate featuring 
Seafoods, Duck, Steaks and Chops. Full bar and 
California Wines. Accepting Master Charge and 
American Express, Open daily at & 


5pm 
2940 North Clark 


prices 


Phone: 549 2060 











AN OLD ENGLISH 
CHOP HOUSE ATMOSPHERE 


AUTHENTIC PUB 


ENGLISH ALE ON ORAFT 


FREE PARKING FOR DINNER GUESTS 


126 South Wells at Adams 346.6799 


loMorgatite 


TRADITIONAL MEXICAN HOSPITALITY 


Food, cocktails & entertainment at its Best 
Cafe LaMargarita, 868 N. Wabash 645.0120 
Del Norte, 6319 W. Dempster 966 5037 

1626 E. Algonquin Rd 397 7200 





Oldest Cafe on Rush 
Street, since 1920 
serving delicious 
steaks, chops, fresh 
seafood and won 
derful Italian dishes 
Excellent bar and wine list. Hours 11 am to 
11 pm Mon. Fri, 4 pm to 12 pm Sat and Sun 
Private dining rooms available 

501 Rush For reservations phone: 527.5456 


CAFE 





Located at the South End of 

d, Chicago‘s Quaint Chinatown 
JN in its own Pagoda topped 
building, Chiam has a 


33 ioe : 
«= A A grand blend of Canton 
ese a American Cui 


sine large banquet 
hall and other party emniodee are avail 
able, Free attended adjacent parking. Open 


daily from 11 AM 


2323 S. Wentworth Phone: 225-6336 









dingbat's 


Great spirits and edibles. Prime steaks and fresh 
fish with ethnic treats. Piano bar, dancing and 


free hors d’oeuvres. Lunch and dinner, Free 
parking. Major credit cards accepted 
247 East Ontario Phone: 751-1337 





RonéfJapan 


A fun place, this sleek and polished steakhouse 
Fine aged prime steaks and deftly prepared by 
chefs who work right at the diners table 
Specialties include prime rib served on a sam 
urai sword, egg covered shrimp. Open daily 
from 5 pm 230 E. Ontario 644-6500 


Fd 
uh 


OAKBROOK TOWERS APTS 
Meyers & Butterfield Rd 


ON’ 
{| We age and 
cut all of our 


own prime steaks and 
Every dinner includes a fresh 


AN INTIMATE AND CLASSIC 
SETTING FOR UN 
RESTAURANT FRANCAIS 


LUNCHEON TUES 
DINNER DAILY 
Closed Monday 


FRI 


620-1500 
Oakbrook, Illinois 





beef 


shrimp cocktail and salad bar fea 
turing more than 30 items. Everything from 
crab legs to Bar-B-Que ribs, Barton's soon 


to be a legend 


75 East Wacker 263.5474 


Chicago's only revolving rooftop 

restaurant offers a panoramic view 

THE of the lakefront in the 
i. ~ ~\ — comfort of an elegantly 
HASqrotain appointed room. Com 
plimenting a_ leisurely 

dinner, pianist Bill Snyder offers music 

for listening or dancing. Sunday Brunch is 
special, Open nightly from 5:30. Entertainment 


Tues Sat. No cover charge. Atop the Holiday Inn 
644 N. Lake Shore Dr Res. 944-9200 


Famous for our fresh seafood. Open for tunch 
& dinner. Specialties: B-BO ribs, chicken, veal 
and steaks 

1820 North Wells St Phone: 664.4562 





O 





Famous for Yiddish cooking 
since 1921 serving all the 
ethnic delights. Fabulous 
Sunday Brunch. Park 
for all Bears football games 
Only 2 minutes from Sol 
diers Field 


free 


112 East Cermak 


Phone:V12.7222 





For luncheon, dinner, Sunday brunch or a late 
night treat choose from crepes filled with 
more than 21 delicious fillings for entrees or 


desserts, Served with your favorite salads, wines 








and cocktails. Bank Americard, Master Charge 
American Express. Open 11 am. 7 days 
Chicago, 60 E. Walton St 
Oakbrook, Oakbrook Ctr 
rg, Woodfield Ctr 
ko rehard 
Vernon Hills, Hawthorn Ctr 





creperie 
METRO GUIDES, SIX HUNDRED THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10016 - 212-661-4800 
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Self-Portrait in a Flowered Hat, 1883, oil on canvas, Collection Stedelijk Museum, Ostend 


The Art Institute of Chicago 
November 6 through January 3, 1977 


The first major exhibition in the United States in 25 years of the work of 
Belgium’s great modern master, James Ensor. 








How Nurses Rate Hospital Care 





It may seem a strange principle to 
enunciate as the very first requirement in 
a hospital that it should do the sick no 
harm 

Florence Nightingale 


That basic requirement ts as valid 
today as it was in the 19th century, and 
few are in a better position to judge how 
well it is being met than Florence Night- 
ingale’s successors. Caring for patients 
long after staff doctors have made their 
daily rounds, nurses see hospitals at their 
very best moments—and their worst 
For this reason the professional journal 
Nursing77 (circ. 400,000) asked its read- 
ers just what they think of the quality 
of care in the hospitals, nursing homes 
and other institutions employing them 
The results add up to a disturbing di- 
agnosis: in the opinion of the majority 
of the nurses who replied, health care 
in general deserves a grade no better 
than a low B. 

More than 10,000 readers answered 
the 78 multiple-choice questions, and 
Nursing says that well over 200 were so 
“wound up” by the issues raised that 
they sent along letters detailing their 
complaints. Jean MacVicar, director of 
hospital nursing services of the Nation- 
al League for Nursing, notes that the 
strong reaction is “a sad commentary, 
but maybe we had to hit bottom before 
we decided to do something.” Anne 
Zimmerman, president of the American 
Nurses’ Association, concedes that peo- 
ple may find the report “unsettling,” but 
is pleased nurses are finally speaking 
out, Says she: “The nurse is, after all, 
the patient’s advocate.” 

Highlights of the survey 

> Fully 38% of the nurses said they 
would not, if they had a choice, be treat- 
ed at their own hospitals. Wrote one 
“All I have to say is, ‘Dear God, may I 
never have to be a patient.’ ” As expect- 
ed, many of the nays came from those 
employed by nursing homes, already the 
subject of widespread criticism. But 
there was also a surprising number of 
negative responses from small (under 
200-bed) hospitals, traditionally thought 
to be the models of tender, loving care 
Reported a nurse from one of these vest- 
pocket institutions: “Our emergency 
room has been known to call in a cer- 
tain dentist for some cases when they 
can't reach an M.D.” 

> The nurses generally had high re- 
gard for the medical skills of their doc- 
tor colleagues; 28% considered the doc- 
tors excellent and 53% good, about the 
same rating they had for their fellow 
nurses’ performance. But they were far 
less enthusiastic about the level of psy- 
chological support that the doctors give 
the sick: as many as 77% of the nurses 
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assessed the doctors’ performance in 
that area as either fair or poor. The most 
startling figure involved fatal accidents 
42% of the nurses said they knew of 
deaths that could be attributed to doc- 
tors’ mistakes; 15% noted that they had 
witnessed such tragedies more than 
once. In her hospital, one nurse report- 
ed, a general surgeon lost eight patients 
over eight years through sheer ineptness 
She added, “A psychiatrist on staff said 
that he was out to destroy himself.” 

> The nurses were considerably less 
harsh on themselves: 18% knew of 
deaths that had been caused by nursing 
errors and 4% admitted they had them- 
selves made mistakes that might have 
led to patients’ deaths. One nurse who 
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let a critically ill man accidentally—and 
fatally—disconnect himself from a res- 
pirator wrote, “That was three years ago 
and I still can’t get it out of my mind.” 

>» Many nurses griped about their 
increasing load of paper work. Snapped 
one: “If I'd wanted to get secretary's bot- 
tom I could have stayed at my old job.” 
Others said that personnel shortages 
were forcing them to neglect patients’ 
needs. But what especially irked them 
was the indifference of doctors to nurs- 
es’ opinions about patients. As one nurse 
put it, “Sometimes you wonder why you 
have to make the rounds with an M.D 
when he totally ignores your questions 
and/or your suggestions.” 

As might be expected, the survey is 
running into some flak. Since it express- 
es only the views of nurses who took the 


NURSES AT MANHATTAN HOSPITAL MINISTERING TO PATIENT WITH RESPIRATORY DISEASE 


trouble to fill out and mail the question- 
naire, it may well be biased in favor of 
those eager to air complaints. Comment- 
ing on the nurses’ reluctance to seek care 
in their own institutions, American Hos- 
pital Association President J. Alexander 


McMahon cracked: “It reminds me of 
the joke, “Any country club that would 
admit me, I wouldn't want to join.” ~ As 
for himself. he insisted, “I would have no 
hesitation in being admitted to any hos- 
pital in the United States.” That may 
well be. Yet so critical a report from 
within the medical profession will sure- 
ly have repercussions, possibly for the 
good. Coming at a time of rising public 
concern over the quality and cost (a rec- 
ord $140 billion in fiscal 1976) of med- 
ical care, it will give reformers new ar- 
guments in their demands for major 
improvements in the U.S. health system 
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Male Trouble 


For the middle-aged male, the first 
signs may be all too apparent. In the 
dead of night, he must stumble to the 
bathroom, awakened by an overwhelm- 
ing urge to urinate. Soon afterward, he 
is again awake, conscious of great pres- 
sure. The same thing happens night 
after night, and urination—as well as 
any sexual activity—is often accom- 
panied by a painful burning sensation 
Alarmed, the man visits his family doc- 
tor or urologist, who confirms his worst 
suspicions. He is suffering from a dis- 
order of the prostate, a small glan- 
dular structure that surrounds the ure- 
thra (urinary canal) at the base of the 
bladder. The condition, which often 
requires surgery. strikes half of all 
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males, usually in their later years 

Not too long ago, problems of the 
prostate were a taboo subject; generally 
they were spoken of only in the locker 
room, if at all. In a new book titled Male 
Trouble (Praeger: $6.95). veteran Med- 
ical Writer Gilbert Cant has finally done 
for prostate disease what Happy Rocke- 
feller’s and Betty Ford’s candor did for 
the once virtually unmentioned female 
affliction, breast cancer; he has exposed 
the myths and misinformation about the 
prostate to the not-always-harsh light of 
medical reality 

Contrary to what doctors thought a 
few decades ago, the prostate is not sim- 
ply a one-purpose gland that produces 
lubricating fluid for easing the passage 
of sperm through the urethra. Recent re- 
search indicates that it is an exquisitely 
complex chemical factory that secretes 
a rich mix of enzymes and hormones, 
many of which have functions that are 
still only partially understood. The pros- 
tate is also heir to disorders of varying se- 
riousness, from bacterial infections to a 
form of swelling dubbed BPH (for be- 
nign prostatic hypertrophy) to cancer 
The last ailment, in fact, has become so 
widespread that it is now the second 
leading cause of cancer deaths among 
American men (after lung cancer) 
—largely because it is frequently diag- 
nosed too late 

Cant, who was TIME’s Medicine ed- 
itor for 21 years, urges all men in their 
middle years to seek regular prostatic 
examinations; the doctor's gloved finger 
can often feel trouble long before the 
middle-of-the-night trips to the bath- 
room. Even if removal of part or all of 
the prostate is indicated, there is no rea- 
son for alarm. Contemporary urological 
surgery is so improved that the mortal- 
ity rate is less than 1% at good medical 
centers. 

No Incisions At All. In fact, the 
most sophisticated operation, dubbed 
the TUR (for transurethral resection), 
does not require any external incisions 
at all. The surgeon cuts directly through 
the urethra with a marvelous combina- 
tion of scalpel and fiber-optics looking 
glass called a rectoscope. Unfortunately, 
Cant adds, progress in drug therapy has 
not matched that of surgery. He blames 
this largely on the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, which he says has been 
overly conservative in refusing to sanc- 
tion certain new drugs for use in treat- 
ing prostate disorders. These drugs are 
already used in other countries to shrink 
swollen prostates. 

While impotence can be a byproduct 
of the 250,000 prostate operations per- 
formed annually in the U.S.—crucial 
muscles and nerves must be cut in the 
more radical procedures—sexual func- 
tion is preserved in most cases. Cant 
cites the encouraging experience of a 62- 
year-old friend: after his operation he 
was able not only to urinate easily but 
his sexual frequency soared from a pain- 
ful once a month to a highly satisfying 
two or three times a week. 
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Unlocking a Prisoner of Silence 


In November 1965 Chicago police 
arrested Donald Lang, 20, for the mur- 
der of a prostitute who had been found 
in a ghetto alley brutally beaten and 
stabbed to death. The cops were cer- 
tain they had their man: the hooker was 
last seen leaving a nearby tavern with 
Lang. a Chicago dock worker, and a 
speedy investigation turned up blood- 
stained clothing in his apartment. 
Lang’s alibi? He had none. But then he 
could not talk. Nor could he hear, read, 
write or use sign language. Lang was a 
deaf-mute who communicated solely by 
gestures and rough drawings. Because 
of this severe disability, he was found 
mentally incompetent to stand trial and 
placed in a state psychiatric hospital. 
Doubting his guilt, the deaf-mute’s law- 
yer pressed for a trial, which the IIli- 
nois Supreme Court finally ordered in 
1971. By then, however, two key wit- 
nesses had died and a third had disap- 
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SUSPECT DONALD LANG IN 1966 
A legal dilemma. 


peared. The state was forced to drop the 
charges. Lang was free. 

But not for long. Within five months, 
the deaf-mute was arrested again and 
charged with strangling to death anoth- 
er prostitute, whose body was found 
stuffed in the closet of a $4.49-for-four- 
hours room in a Chicago hotel. Once 
more the evidence against Lang was 
strong: the day before the body was dis- 
covered, he and the victim registered at 
the hotel; Lang left alone. Again police 
found bloodstains on his clothing. In 
January 1972 he was tried, convicted 
and then sentenced to 14 to 25 years 
But in February 1975 an Illinois Ap- 
pellate Court reversed that conviction 
on grounds that it was “constitutionally 
impermissible” because it was impossi- 
ble during the trial to compensate for 
Lang’s inability to communicate. After 
another hearing, he was declared unfit 
to stand trial, and again he was sent to 
a state hospital for safekeeping 

Average Intelligence. Yet a bi- 
zarre legal dilemma remained. Lang 
could not constitutionally be brought to 
trial nor could he be confined unless 
proved to be retarded or mentally ill 
Yet should he be freed? State prosecu- 
tors maintain that Lang, now 32, is re- 
tarded and dangerous, “a ticking time 
bomb” who ought to be stashed away. 

Last month the deaf-mute was back 
in a Cook County courtroom, sitting im- 
passively (occasionally wrinkling his 
nose at policemen he had seen before) 
as Circuit Judge Joseph Schneider ruled 
on his fate. On the basis of medical tes- 
timony from doctors and therapists who 
had observed Lang over a seven-month 
period, Schneider found that while the 
accused murderer has “manifested dan- 
gerous behavior,” he has at least an av- 
erage intelligence and is not insane. An- 
other promising finding: for the first 
time since he was arrested in 1965, Lang 
has seemed ready to learn sign language, 
quickly picking up 100 basic symbols 
for words like eat, cigarette, sad and 
happy. 

Sign-language experts, however, 
reckon that it could take Lang as long 
as five years to master the abstract con- 
cepts necessary to stand trial. To that 
end, the judge ordered the Department 
of Mental Health to come up with a spe- 
cial educational program for Lang 
Beaming over the judge’s decision, Don- 
ald Paull, one of Lang’s lawyers, flashed 
a victory sign to his client. But the small, 
muscular deaf-mute, who has spent al- 
most a decade in one lockup or anoth- 
er, only shook his head, shrugged and 
frowned. Lang remained in confine- 
ment, but this week the court is sched- 
uled to decide when and where his 
schooling will begin. 
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SMIRNOFF® VODKA. 8041 


We never dreamed when we first 
launched the Smirnoff Bloody Mary 
it would become a global classic. 

That doesn't mean, however, that 
most folks know how to make a 
really good one, or even care to bother. 

One fellow we know “cops out! as 
he says, with the Smokey Mary. 
“To put the bite in, | just add red 
barbecue sauce"’A capital idea, for 
those who hate to fuss. 

If you should become a Smokey Mary 


The Smokey Mary 







enthusiast, do pace your drinks. 
Try to remember that where there's 
smoke, there's fire. 

To make a Smokey Mary pour 
1¥2 ounces of Smirnoff intoa 
glass with ice and fill with tomato 
juice. Add about a tablespoon of 
barbecue sauce to taste, a squeeze 
of lemon, and stir. 
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The spirit of Marlboro 
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’ big AY taste. Lower in tar. 


t I offers up the same quality 
made plaribere famous. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 









13 mg! 'tar!’ 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Apr: 76 
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